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NEWS 


N Monday, after a squabble concerning the order of pro- 
cedure which savoured strongly of obstruction, and after 
the Irish Land Bill debate was adjourned, Sir Henry James intro- 
duced the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, in an extremely moderate 
gpeech, in which he stated that the course of events had proved 
Sir Richard Cross’s shrewdness in declaring that the Bradlaugh 
difficulty would never be got over without fresh legislation. 
‘The House, he said, and apparently the Leader of Opposition, 
seemed anxious not so much to exclude persons of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s views, as to prevent the profanation of the oath; and 
the profanation of the oath could never be prevented at all 
‘without fresh legislation, except in cases where Parliament hap- 
pened to be afforded contemporaneous evidence of the unreal sense 
in which the words of the oath were taken. In offering, therefore, 
the alternative of an affirmation to all who had any conscientious 
‘objection to the oath, as the proposed Oaths Bill would do, the 
Government took the only way open to it of removing all motive 
for the profanation of the oath. The debate was then adjourned 
to yesterday, but for a time too late for any record of its results 
‘in our own impression of to-day, but not till after Sir Stafford 
Northcote had given evidence of very painful indecision in his 
own mind as to the course he should pursue in relation to the Bill. 
Clearly enough, he sees the profound unwisdom of fighting for a 
bare, inadequate, and oblique test of dogmatic Deism; but clearly, 
too, he finds himself sorely tempted to avail himself of the strong 
disposition in the Conservative and dogmatic party to humiliate 
the Government, if they can, through the Member for North- 
ampton, 
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The last few days have been marked by a sudden increase in 
the outrages committed in Ireland. In Kerry, in particular, a 
gang of masked ruffians actually cut off the ears of an unhappy 
bailiff, in the employ of Mr. Herbert, of Muckross. These out- 
rages have compelled the Government to watch incitements to 
violence more closely. On Saturday, they proclaimed the City 
of Dublin; and on Monday they arrested Mr. J. Dillon, the 
Member for Tipperary, who had delivered a furious speech near 
Clonmel. The text of the speech is given in another column, 
and is ample justification for the arrest; but Mr. Parnell pro- 
fosses extreme irritation, and has actually induced his followers 
to resolve, by a vote of 17 to 12, that in consequence of it they 
will not vote for the second reading of the Land Bill. Mr. Sullivan 
and Mr. O'Connor Power have refused to agree to this petulant 
Policy, and have retired from the party, and it is believed that 
others of the minority will follow their example. Mr. Parnell’s 
°pposition will, of course, greatly help the Land Bill; but that 
8 not his intention, which is to keep open a running sore in 
Ireland, lest England should benefit by her pacification. 


rg French have occupied Biserta, and thus assumed control 
4 the whole Tunisian coast from Bona to the Medjerdah. The 
¥ protests, but he does not fight, and the Sultan has with- 


drawn all but formal opposition. The Tunisian populace is 
somewhat cowed by the French approach, and the arrival of 
English and French ironclads in the port is supposed to prevent 
the possibility of a massacre of Christians. The French 
Government has not as yet shown its hand completely, but 
informs Europe, through its usual organ, the Paris correspondent 
of the Times, that it does not seek either annexation or a pro- 
tectorate, but does seek to compel the Bey to “regulate his 
finances ’’—in other words, to pay French bondholders—to 
dismiss his Ministers and appoint friends of the French party, 
and to accept garrisons at strategic points, who will “teach 
the Arabs to respect France.” As we have explained else- 
where, we trust that account is not true, as its total meaning 
is that France will inflict all the penalties of conquest, in- 
cluding social disorganisation, and incur all its disadvantages, 
including Italian jealousy, without restoring any territory to 
orderand civilisation. We are bound to say, although we should 
welcome a French annexation of Tunis, that the French Foreign 
Office is displaying most discreditable want of frankness, if not 
hypocrisy. It affirms twice a day that it has occupied Tabarea, 
which is an island, and taken Biserta, which has a great (though 
as yet undredged) harbour, in order to defeat the Kroumirs, 
who live in the interior, and either run away, or fight in small 
groups of riflemen. That is not true. 


We earnestly hope the Government may decide during the 
next week what attitude they intend to take in relation to Mr. 
Dillwyn’s resolutions concerning the Standing Orders for the 
regulation of ordinary business in the Commons, which come 
on for discussion on Tuesday week (May 17th). We are 
confident of this, that any one who persuades himself either, 
on the one hand, that the declaration of “urgency” on 
pressing occasions by a majority of three to one composed 
of both the great parties in the State, will enable the 
House of Commons to surmount the mischiefs of obstruc- 
tion,—or on the other, that obstruction is but a form of tem- 
porary political insanity, likely to pass away,—is living in a 
fool’s paradise. “ Urgency ” is no remedy, because it can work 
ouly by neutralising the majority of the Government. And as 
for the hope that minorities will again become reasonable and 
sensible, it is not only wholly unjustified by all the phenomena 
of the time, but it ignores the many forces at work tend- 
ing to make it the interest of individual representatives to 
engross on behalf of their own localities public time essential 
for the larger duties of the State. No individual Member, un- 
supported by the Government, can effect what Mr. Dillwyn pro- 
poses. And the Cabinet ought certainly to consider his pro- 
posals carefully, and define its attitude distinctly in relation to 
them. Especially important, and, as we believe, essential, to 
the proper conduct of public business, is the proposal to permit 
any majority, if of a given numerical strength and acting with 
the approval of the Speaker, to pass the Cloture. 


The news from the Transvaal is not pleasant. The Cor- 
respondents, no doubt, are greatly affected by the opinion of 
English speculators, who are savage at seeing their expected 
profits disappear, but there is some truth behind their stories. 
Mr. Gladstone himself stated in the House on Tuesday that he 
thought the situation—that is, the prospect of peace—had 
“receded,” it being evident that Potchefstroom had been cap- 
tured in breach of the Convention, and not evident that it 
would be restored peaceably ; and we imagine the truth to be 
this. The leaders understand the Power they are contending 
with, and desire peace on the terms arranged. The mass of the 
Boers, however, honestly imagine they can beat the British, and 
are not willing to abide by the decision of the Commission, 
unless it is altogether on their side, while the natives are 
horrified at the transfer of allegiance. We let them alone, and 
the Boers will not. Fortunately, the influence of President 





Brand with the ordinary Boer is very great, and it is on him 
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practically that peace now depends. We should say, on the 
whole, that the chance of a renewal of fighting was greater 
than the chance of a permanent arrangement. 


Two very singular and, we suspect, true stories have been 
published about the inquiry into the death of Sultan Abdul 
Aziz, now going on in Constantinople. One is that an order 
was extracted from Sultan Murad, which will, of course, pro- 
tect all participators in the plot; and another is that the 
plotters intended to slaughter out the Imperial House, and call 
Ismail Pasha, of Egypt, to the Khalifate. Years since, it was 
understood that the alternative Khalif was Ismail; he is even 
now actively prosecuting his claim through pamphlets, denounc- 
ing Abdul Hamid as unorthodox; and we venture to say that if 
the trial proceeds, the motive of the Sultan in ordering it will 
be found to be this. He has discovered that the plot is not 
dead, and is striking in a very timid, but still very direct, way 
at its authors. Ismail, perhaps the ablest and most unscrupulous 
Mussulman alive, is still formidable ; and so, in spite of all his 
reticent submissiveness, is Tewfik. He is the only reigning 
Mahommedan not of the House of Othman, he is thoroughly 
and sincerely orthodox, and he has money, and guards who 
place him beyond a secret sentence of death. The doubtful 
question is whether he has nerve for a very great enterprise. 
His father used to fail there. 


Alexander IIT. has not yet resolved to issue the decree, signed 
by his predecessor, calling a Consultative Parliament. He has, 
however, agreed to a reform which may prove important,—the 
consolidation of the Ministry into a Cabinet, which will com- 
municate its advice through the Premier, who will be either 
Count Melikoff or General Miliutine. Advice thus tendered 
will, it is believed, weigh far more heavily than that of indi- 
vidual Ministers, while the resignation of a Cabinet will be a 
serious event. The change suggests that the Ministry them- 
selves have become impatient of the Czar’s absolutism, which 
may overthrow their best-considered plans. The Czar still 
hesitates to call a Parliament, his energetic brother Vladimir, 
it is said, strongly resisting that course ; but Councils are con- 
stantly held upon the subject. Meanwhile, the Czar lives in 
the gloomy palace of Gatschina, and the precautions taken for 
his safety are of the most elaborate kind, including, it is 
said, an arrangement which renders his bedroom inaccessible 
from the rest of the palace. he precautions are possibly ex- 
aggerated, but it is certain that the Nihilists issue incessant 
proclamations, and keep up a terrorism which appals those 
around the Emperor. 


The best speech made on the Irish Land Bill since its 
introduction by Mr. Gladstone was Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s, on 
Monday night. He replied to a fairly average speech by Mr. W. 
H. Smith,—the First Lord of the Admiralty under the last 
Government,—who, besides urging some of Mr. Gibson’s pleas 
over again, justified his distrust of turning the Government 
into landlords by his own experience at the Treasury of 
Irish landlords who had borrowed money for improvements, 
and wanted more time when the day came for repaying 
it. Mr. Smith's only unscrupulous party thrust was his 
intimation that the Government had not altogether discouraged 
the Irish land agitation, in the hope of strengthening their 
own case for a drastic Bill. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre pointed out that 
this agitation had weakened more than it had strengthened the 
position of the Government, and then proceeded to deal in a 
very telling way with the evidence before the House as to the 
legislation required, by excluding all evidence except that of the 
land-agents themselves, certainly a class of men not prejudiced 
in favour of the tenants, but whose confessions amply showed 
the need of such a measure as this. He quoted case after case 
of evidence by land-agents, proving that the intervention of a 
Court to fix the rent and prevent landlords from arbitrarily raising 
it, was absolutely necessary for Ireland; and he showed that on 
estates where the tenant could rely on his rent not being raised, 
and where the free sale of his interest, often at an enormous 
price, was permitted, the rent, instead of beingso much the lower, 
was often really higher than on neighbouring estates where 
there was no such fixity and no free sale. Experience showed, 
too, that Mr. Smith’s suggestion that tenants buying their 
‘interest from the State, might not pay the State as their in- 
stalments became due, was not a very practical danger, so far 
as the experience of land bought by the tenants under the 
Church Agt went. A speech fuller of real pith than Mr. 





Shaw-Lefevre’s has not been delivered in the 


Commons for many a long day. House of 


On Thursday the chief speakers were Mr. O’Conn 
Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, and Lord John Manners,of whom a. 
two last did not add very much to the intellectual otra 
the debate. Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, indeed, made g ath af 
of some ability, neither against the Bill nor for it fro 
hesitating landlord’s point of view; but when he er. 
Ireland with the secession of the landlords, he hardly we 
argument which would carry weight with those who know = 
of the history of the Lansdowne estates. Mr. O’Connor Ay 
was courageous enough to promise the Bill his support, in i 
of Mr. Parnell’s decree that the Irish party was not to we 
the second reading, and his ably reasoned suggestions of impro - 
ments in the Bill made a profound impression on the lena” 


or Power 


Sir Stafford Northcote made a speech at Kettering on Wed 
nesday, the leading characteristic of which ‘i decided 
pugnacity in a party sense. It was the speech of a man 
who wished to be thought a fighting general, and not a Fabian 
general. He said the present House of Commons had been 
hitherto publicly engaged in sowing its wild oats, and that itis 
hardly likely to earn so much respect from the country as the Honse 
of Commons which preceded it. Referring to Mr, Bradlangh 
he was very enigmatical. Every post, he said, brought his 
letters showing the deep anxiety of the country on the subject 
But it. did not appear that, though he shared the auxiety, he 
had any very explicit advice to give. He committed himself tp 
nothing, except that the question could not be solved, as the Go. 
vernment appeared disposed to solve it, by closing one’s eyestothe 
issue. But the curious thing is that when he said this, Sir § 
Northcote was aware of what the Government do propose, and 
that they do not propose to close their eyes to the issue at all, 
but to offer a very definite solution. It is Sir S. Northcote 
who wants to hedge to the last moment,—who will not say 
whether he supports the Government’s proposal, or opposes it 
It is all very well to be a fighting general, if the fighting is 
real; but to do real fighting, you must make up your mind what 
you will fight for, and what you will not fight for. Sir S. North- 
cote appears to us to wish to gain the reputation of a fighting 
general, without the decision of character necessary to say 
when he intends to offer battle, and when he intends to refuse 
it. That will never do. 


A story has been circulated accusing the Home Secretary of 
betraying Austrian Socialists residing in England to their own 
Government, who have arrested persons in Vienna.on English 
information. Sir William Hareourt was questioned about 
this on Thursday night by Mr. Cowen, and made a most 
dignified and wise reply. The arrests in Vienna were not 
based on information from London. He and his colleagues, 
however, held that assassination was neither a venial crime nor 
a political offence, but an ordinary murder; and if the police 
became acquainted with circumstances threatening the life 
any Sovereign or private person abroad, their duty would be 
to give information calculated to avert that crime. We should 
expect that aid, if our own Sovereign was threatened, and 
ought, therefore, to render it to others. We cannot com 
ceive of an answer to that proposition, and certainly there 
is none in the argument that the foreign police may mis 
use the information. Let their own Parliament or people 
compel their dismissal. Government might as well refase the 
extradition of ordinary murderers because foreign executioners 
may be clumsy. 

The dinner of the Royal Academy, held this day week, was 
sufficiently brilliant one, Sir Frederick Leighton, as usual, 
showing a singular tact and judgment in his choice of speakers, 
and the skill with which he drew them out. Mr. Ciladstone’s 
speech was thoughtful, as well as both terse and graceful. After 
renewing his respectful protest against the new practice of 
toastivg her Majesty's Ministers within those walls, he returned 
his thanks emphatically to Mr. Millais for having “ enormously 
improved” his own chance of immortality, and congratulated 
the same great artist on having commemorated the last phase 
in the life of ‘the extraordinary man who was distinguls 
even among distinguished men.” “It is, indeed,” he said, “@ 
unfinished work. In this sense it was a premature decease: 
‘ Abstulit atra dies, ac funere mersit acerbo.’? But the genius 0 
the artist, as rapid in its execution as it is sure in. its aim, 
has recorded the last phase of an extraordinary life in a form 
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Il, I believe, be justly precious to posterity.” To 
stone added an acute suggestion as to the reason 

of our greatest British artists are so little known 
ys a ciated on the Continent of Europe. The reason 
- le was this, that these Islands have been so wealthy, 
: _. have been able to buy up and keep at home the greatest 
= ws ‘British artists, whereas the poverty of Italy has 
~ ‘I resulted in the wide diffusion of the greatest efforts 
sate masters. Fame has varied inversely as the 
oo the country whose genius embodied itself in these 
W 


costly forms. eee eee 

Another speech of singular grace was that of Matthew Arnold, 

hom Sit Frederick Leighton described as “a most happy poet, 
7 da critic not to be surpassed, if he is equalled, in the subtle 
- ties of his insight, a writer in whom a keen and Attic 
ees finds utterance in speech more than usually chastened, 
oright, and supple; a seeker after light, the foe of all Philis- 
tines.” Mr. Arnold’s reply was given in his usual tone of 
pride scarcely veiled under the form of humility. The French, 
he said, divided all subjects taught in their primary schools 
into obligatory and facultative. Evidently in our age, “ Science 
was obligatory, and of Literature, the newspapers ;” “the rest, 
all that you and I understand by Literature, is a facultative 
extra, more or less interesting and ornamental.” Luckily, Art 
was in the same boat as Literature. ‘ Before their sister, 
Seience, now SO full of promise and pride, was born, there were 
Art and Literature, like twins together, innocently believing in 
their own necessity, as eager in the pursuit of the eternal and 
nnseizable shadow, Beauty, as if they were pursuing something 
positive.” Art, then, could give true sympathy to Literature. 
Both knew the same arduous and often fatal struggles which, to 
the assembled princes and patrons of both, were unreal and un- 
known; aud therefore Literature could believe that the welcome 
given to her by Art was “not less cordial than it was cour- 
feos.” It was a most graceful little speech, but if we are to 
talk of patconage, no patronage extended by the world to 
Mr. Arnold, has ever approached, in lofty condescension, the 
patronage extended by Mr. Arnold to the world. 


« ontch it Wi 
ju whicn 1 
this, Mr. Glad 





Yesterday week, Mr. Gladstone made a very striking speech 
in reply to Mr. Richard, who very nearly defeated the Govern- 
ment—though in a very thin house—on a resolution declaring 
that the unauthorised action of our foreign representatives 
abroad in the contracting of engagements, the annexation of 
territories, and the declaration of war, is dangerous and, in 
spirit at least, quite unconstitutional. Mr. Gladstone, in reply, 
expressed his sympathy with Mr. Richard, but maintained that 
the facts of the ease have hardly ever shown that the mischief 
isdue to local representatives, where the event proves disas- 
trous, On the contrary, in the worst cases, such as the China war 
of 1857, the ultimate central authorities, the Ministers and the 
country, vehemently and cordially sanctioned the high-handed 
action of the local representative. Mr. Gladstone thought the 
great neel was to take or hold down the high stomach of 
the central power, rather than to shackle the local representa- 
tives. Mr. Richard's resolution was rejected by only 72 against 
St votes, 





The House of Commons has abolished distraint for the rent 
of agricultural holdings. That is to say, no Bill has been 
passed, but the House, on Tuesday, resolved, after an important 
debate, without a division, that distraint should be abolished. 
The Tories, chiefly represented by Sir R. Cross and Sir W. 
Hart-Dyke, demurred to the resolution; but it was so well 
known that the tenant-farmers were in favour of the change, 
that no serious resistance was made. The occurrence is most 
significant of the new tone of the farmers, and their determination 
toabolish the exceptional privileges of landlords. The effect of 
distraint, as of hypothec, is to diminish the tenant’s power of 
pawning his crop and furniture to his banker, and to enable 
landlords to accept untrustworthy tenants, who pay the rent 
by cheating all other creditors out of their dividend. Some 
Tories in the debate threatened that rent should be asked in 
advance, but the difficulty of letting farms makes that solution 
Impossible. As it is, the landlord, in addition to his power of 
ejection, will have as complete security as any other tradesman 


who sells articles to a farmer on credit, and he has no right to 
more. 


Mr. Carlyle has been the subject of three interesting letters to 
Ms Times during the past week. In one published on Wednes- 
ay, Professor T yndull bears witness to Carlyle’s very great 





interest in physical science, especially in relation to optical 
effects, and denies entirely his “ arrogance,” though admitting 
his occasionally dogmatic manner. He gives avery interesting 
illustration of Mr. Carlyle’s willingness to learn on these 
subjects, even in his latest days, and declares that Carlyle’s dis- 
like for the doctrine known as Mr. Darwin’s, was half moral pre- 
judice and half ignorance, but that he had learnt to know and 
appreciate Mr. Darwiu cordially before his death. In the other 
letter, written by Mrs. Alexander Carlyle (Mr. Carlyle’s niece), 
there is contained a very curious piece of evidence, tending to 
show that Mr. Carlyle, at one time at least, was disposed to 
forbid altogether the publication of his “Reminiscences” in 
their present form. At the end of the manuscript on the 
late Mrs. Carlyle there occur the following words, alluding 
to the possibility of the manuscript which he thought to burn 
surviving him,—* In which event I solemnly forbid them [my 
friends} each and all, to publish this bit of writing as it stands 
here, and warn them that without fit editing no part of it 
should be printed (nor, so far as I can order, shall ever be) ; and 
that the fit editing of, perhaps, nine-tenths of it, when I am 
gone, becomes impossible.” Mr. Froude, writing in Friday's 
Times, declares that this veto was orally withdrawn, and, no 
doubt, the date of the will,—which is later than this memo- 
randum, written in July, 1866,—gave Mr. Froude absolute dis- 
cretion in the matter. Nevertheless, it was a discretion, which 
ought, we think, to have been very greatly influenced by such 
a memorandum as this, and the passage in the will tending in 
the same direction, in the absence of the most positive and dis- 
tinct evidence that Carlyle had deliberately chunged his mind. 
Mr. Froude also hints at further explanations,—concerning, we 
suppose, the feud between himself and the family, as to the 
course to be adopted with the manuscripts,—which he strongly 
deprecates, but also rather paves the way for. 


The thanks of both Houses of Parliament were on Thursday 
voted to the soldiers engaged in the Afghan war. The war 
was a bad one, immoral in object, reckless in management ; but 
that was no demerit or business of the soldiers. They did their 
work well, and as we should never get soldiers did they not 
believe themselves the objects of special public regard, it was 
right that they should be thanked. We regret, therefore, that 
in the Commons Sir Wilfrid Lawson and some twenty Radicals 
objected to the vote, and that the Member for Carlisle took 
advantage of the occasion to denounce soldiers in the 
abstract :—‘“ A soldier was a man who made a contract with 
his country to kill anybody whom his country wished to have 
killed. ..... who was a mere animated machine,” and did 
not deserve honour so much as a policeman. All that is true 
only in words. A true soldier is a man who risks his life to 
give his country force, but leaves the use of that force to the 
judgment of the representatives, who could not consult him 
without surrendering their own responsibilities. Did Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson refuse to pay taxes on account of the Afghan 
war? If he did not, he did just what the soldier does,—that is, he 
felt it his duty to uphold the social system, even thongh ihe 
force generated by that system was misused. 


The rise in Consols, due partly to the large purchases by the 
Treasury, partly to the abundance of money, but chiefly to the 
slackness of trade, has become a marked financial fact. 
on Thursday touched 102} for money, being the highest fignre 
reached in this century, higher even than in 1852. Such a price is. 
supposed to imply great financial stability, and certainly shows 
the immense confidence of the people in Government Securities; 
but there is a bad side to it, too. The public grows restless 
under so low a rate of interest, and all speculators find their 
opportunity. The public has already paid £1,500,000 to the 
fortunate owners of a few rocky acres in South India, ont cf 
which no gold sufficient to yield a dividend has yet bev, 
taken, and as much more for crushing-machines, enginegze, 
directors, and what not; and the shower of prospectuses 
increases every day. Everybody is trying to sell a busizess, or 
a “concession,” or an estate, to a Company, which is promised, 
if it will give an extravagant price,a dividend of thirty per 
cent. Men keep thirty per cent. forthemselves. ‘The amounts 
demanded in most instances are not very large, but the total 
asked for is rising to £10,000,000 a month, and we are boung 
to say the majority of the schemes offered are of the most 
speculative kind. Any political catastrophe making money 
temporarily dear would now produce a crash. 


Consols 


Consols were on Friday 1015 to 102, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@—— 
THE CONSERVATIVE LEADERSHIP. 


HE Standard has opened its columns to a discussion on 
the Leadership of the Tory party, which is obviously in- 
tended to favour the election of Lord Salisbury to the vacant 
post. Indeed, the journal pronounces openly, though with a 
certain reserve in favour of Sir Stafford Northcote, for Lord 
Salisbury’s claim. It would leave Sir Stafford leader in the 
Commons—a decision it cannot avoid, for there is no one to 
supersede him—but make Lord Salisbury leader in the Lords, 
evidently under a belief that the stronger and more decided 
intellect would practically govern. The Standard has a right 
to its opinion, which is always an independent one, but in de- 
fending it, its correspondents employ and its conductors endorse 
a most fallacious argument. ‘ Look at the Radicals,’ they say, 
‘and the Spectator in particular. They are all protesting 
with unusual and most suspicious loudness that Lord Salisbury 
must not be the chief. What reason can there be for that, 
except that Lord Salisbury is strong enough to inspire fear in 
his opponents ; that the Radicals see he would be efficient, and 
that they desire the party to be led by weaker men, so that 
it may become either powerless or anarchical ? They cannot 
desire the well-being of their adversaries, and their protest 
against an individual is one of the strongest reasons why he 
should be selected.’ 

There never was a greater or more dangerous delusion than 
that which is the basis of this line of thought. It is quite 
true that the Liberal journals of all shades, and especially 
those which represent opinion outside London, have gravely 
warned the Conservatives against the selection of Lord Salisbury 
as Lord Beaconsfield’s successor, but their motive, so far as 
we can understand their arguments, has not been fear for 
their own side, much less hostility to Conservatism. They 
do not desire in the least to see the Tory Party either shattered 
or discredited. We doubtif there isa Liberal in England com- 
petent to form a grave political opinion who seeks that result ; 
and we will answer with confidence, at all events, for ourselves 
and most of our own profession. We hold the existence of a 
large, respectable, and well-organised Conservative Party to be 
essential to good Parliamentary government, and should regard 
its extinction or powerlessness as a distinct misfortune to the 
country. Such an occurrence would be fatal to true repre- 
sentation, for a large proportion of Englishmen are Conserva- 
tive by instinct, by tradition, and by conviction ; would release 
the Liberal majority from effective criticism; and would in no 
long time lead either to a reaction or, and more probably, 
to a division between the two wings of the Liberals roughly 
described as Whigs and Radicals, which would interrupt pro- 
gress perhaps for years. The Radicals would no longer 
be steadied by their allies; they would have a severe 
and protracted struggle for power, during which progress 
would stop; and they would tend towards a breach with 
the past which might prove irreparable. Liberals, of 
course, desire that their ideas shall prevail; but they 
desire also that they shall prevail slowly, that they shall 
advance step by step under a fire of solid criticism, and in 
face of a resistance formidable enough to try and to condemn 
everything in them that is unsound, or visionary, or too far in 
advance of the national development. Only a Conservative 
Party strong enough and organised enough to compel caution, 
to take advantage of mistakes, and to offer the country an 
alternative government as well as an alternative programme, 
can afford these indispensable securities of good government, 
when government is to be enlightened by debate. There is 
not, and never will be, any other party than the Con- 
servative—except, of course, the Liberal Party when 
out of power—which sufficiently represents the secondary 
tendencies of the national mind, and a party which 
does not represent them must be powerless for such a 
function. A number of groups, such as we now see doing 
duty for Conservatives in France, could not fill the place of 
the great Party, while they would rapidly reduce Parliamentary 
government from an orderly and open march to a series of 
jerks and surprises and ambuscades. There is too much of 
this already, and its cause is not the formidableness, but the 
indiscipline of the Tories. One of our strongest political 
wishes is, therefore, that the Conservative Party should be 
great, should be truly representative, and should be so guided 
that government by Parties and through Parliament should 
be strong, successful, and permanent. 








Our objection to Lord Salisbury as Leader is th 
not build up, or organise, or keep together a 
kind. We have never questioned, and never attem ted 
question, his personal gifts; a keen, though tener d 
than statesmanlike intellect, great power of incisive gat 
especially of what Carlyle used to describe as the oF 
sniffing kind,” and courage which, though it wi 
flickers when great action becomes imminent—as ha bey 
we think, in the whole struggle with Count Schouvaloft wi 
very often rises to audacity. But we deny that his gifts . 
those of a great Conservative Leader for English people i 
has neither the Conservative mind of a man like Sir Robert 
D : rt 
Peel, utterly distrustful of change, unless he can gee direc 
and concrete benefit from it; nor the mind of a detached poli 
tician like Lord Beaconsfield, judging every proposal by the 
intellect alone. Lord Salisbury has strong wishes and stron 
antipathies, which interfere with the coolness of his judguae 
without giving him strength in any fixed direction, He is 
a man who resembles at bottom a French noble of the 
Legitimist type, rather than any character usual in Byg. 
land ; who hates the social result of democracy, rather than, 
democracy itself; who would grant universal suffrage to. 
morrow, if universal suffrage would worship the aristocragy ; 
who would surrender the Establishment sooner than its 
ascendancy; who holds property almost worthless without its 
extremest rights. He valued the Establishment in Ireland 
quite as much as in England. He would as landlord soone 
sacrifice part of his land than be less than absolute over the 
remainder, and would in Ireland, if it were possible, grant com. 
pensation to the landlords for limiting their power. He would 
lead the people joyfully in the direction he liked, but would 
never acknowledge their right to go in a direction he dis. 
approved. He has no belief in popular instincts, though 
he is theroughly aware of the popular force, and _ believes 
that Democracy can only be resisted by being beguiled from 
its own objects. He would not, in fact, object to Casarism, if 
Cesarism did not reduce all men to equality ; or resist any 
popular demand, unless it threatened property or government 
through the social ¢/’te. In foreign politics also he is au fond 
of the Continental rather than the insular opinion ; wishes: 
England not only to be great, but to be felt in everything ; and 
would rather accept a bad result which he had partly arranged,. 
than a good result which had arranged itself without Great 
Britain. He dislikes and despises the English tendency— 
a most conservative tendency—to bring every foreign question 
to the moral test; and would conquer Afghanistan against 
his judgment, rather than plead that such a conquest offended 
his conscience. It is difficult indeed to perceive in his foreign 
policy any principle at all, except the pursuit of momentary 
success, for after showing at Constantinople a full conviction 
that the direct rule of the Sultan in Europe ought to end, he 
at Berlin handed back to him all of his European dominion 
he could; he sanctioned the invasion of Afghanistan, after 
denouncing fear of Russia in that quarter as the result of 
ignorance and “little maps ;” and while professing to defen 
Turkey as a European necessity, he welcomed the alliance 
between Germany and Austria, one object of which was to 
seat Austria on the Balkans, as “ glad tidings of great joy.” 

The result of such a temperament as Lord Salisbury’s, guided 
by such an intellect, would, we believe, be in practice in foreign 
policy a policy of intermeddling, with a view not to any de- 
fined result, but to the gratification of English pride; and 
in home politics, persistent resistance to advance, modified 
from time to time by immense concessions to democracy. 
And that policy in both directions would be defended ip 
the only way which irritates the English people,—by argo 
ments based on intellectual scorn, and statements which, 
though reconcilable in his own mind with the facts, are taken 
by his opponents as intentionally misleading. The effect of 
the scorn may be judged, from the effect of the scornful speech 
about maps upon his own followers; and the effect of the mis 
representation, by the profound distrust which, more than any 
other cause, impedes his election. The total result will bea 
hatred towards the Party so led such as has not been felt since 
the old boroughmongering time, a hatred which will saspen 
the sense of justice in the majority, and when the election 
comes will grind the Party to fragments. It is, we believe, 
more Lord Salisbury’s misfortune than his fault that he arous® 
such profound animosities ; but then, the misfortune 1s, of a 
others, that which most disqualifies a man for rule. A 
might have been a far worse monarch than Charles I, and a 
have escaped the scaffold, and the likeness between Lord 8s = 
bury and Charles is not on the surface only. It isin their on) 
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«terest and England’s interest, not that of the Liberals, that 
gery Conservatives from an election the effect of which 
te will themselves perceive at the very first county contest. 


THE PURITANIC VIEW OF HISTORIC MONUMENTS. 

E cannot go with those Liberals who object to a monu- 
W ment being erected to Lord Beaconsfield at the 
expense of the nation, on the ground that Lord Beaconsfield, 
instead of being a great benefactor to the nation, led it intosome 
of the worst of its mistakes. We hold, indeed, with absolute 
certainty that so it was. We believe the Afghan war to have 
been perhaps the most guilty, as well as pernicious, undertaking 
in which the British nation has engaged during the present 
century; and we have never felt anything but profound 
disgust for the secret diplomacy which resulted in 
the Anglo-Turkish and Anglo-Russian Conventions. But 
what we have to look to in erecting historic monuments in 
Westminster Abbey is not the moral worth of the statesman to 
whom they are erected, but his historic significance. The Abbey 
should commemorate historic greatness in all its aspects. If 
Perceval, and Peel, and Palmerston are there, surely it is 
fitting that one who will be remembered long after Perceval 
is forgotten, who will be remembered for generations to come 
as Sir Robert Peel’s most formidable assailant and most bril- 
liant successor, whose various encounters with Lord Palmer- 
ston will be only less historic than his encounters with Mr. 
Gladstone, should be commemorated there also. We ought not to 
think of the Abbey as a convenient place for commemorating our 
gratitude to the dead. There are many great men buried there, 
and rightly buried there, towards whom the sentiment of grati- 
tude, except so far as one may, perhaps, feel it for everyone who 
adds any sort of interest to the English name and the English 
tongue, would be absolutely impossible. Who could feel grati- 
tudeto Mary, Queen of Scots, or even to the poet Dryden? If 
Byron had been buried there,-—as we venture to think almost 
all Englishmen who value the Abbey wish that he had been, 
—who would feel any gratitude, beyond the enjoyment 
derived from his wonderful genius, to Byron? What we 
look for in the monuments of the Abbey is not the expression 
of reverence or gratitude, but the expression of the historic 
sense that the men there commemorated were a part 
of the life of England, and that their monuments add 
new touches of reality to the many-coloured web of its 
national memories. Nothing seems to us less desirable than a 
Paritanic principle in weeding such a grove of monuments as 
that of Westminster Abbey. It should be a field in which all 
sorts of distinction are received with open arms so long only 
as the distinction is great enough to justify the sacrifice of 
space. Aprudish moral spirit appropriating it to those only 
to whom a majority of the people for the time being feel 
under a debt of gratitude, would turn the Abbey from a vivid 
réumé of British history into a dull record of temporary 
popularity. 

But it is said that for the nation to erect a monument to 
such a one as Lord Beaconsfield, whose policy it has repu- 
diated and condemned, is an act of evil example, tending to 
diminish the effect produced by that repudiation and con- 
demnation. We do not think so. There are many Kings 





, buried in the Abbey to whom the English people can never 


feel gratitude, but none the less the English people would 
not wish for a moment that they had been buried elsewhere. 
For good or evil, their doings were identified with the 
history of their times, and in recalling their story we 
recall the history of their times. And surely if that 
apply to Monarchs, it applies still more to the man of genius 
who has made himself necessary to his Monarch, and by 
whose advice, in the greatest affairs of State, that Monarch 
has been guided. Who could maintain for a moment that 
Lord Beaconsfield’s career does not constitute a much more 
curious thread in English history than, say, William IV.’s? 
Who can deny that visitors to the Abbey will gaze with far 
ceper interest at that strange face, at once so defiant and so 
Wary, 80 expressive of the pleasure felt in trampling on a de- 
feated foe, and so vigilant to watch where a check might perhaps 
be transformed into a victory, than they will ever feel for most 
of the humdrom rulers, the conventional poets, and the dull 
uminaries of science, whom it has pleased the nation to com- 
Memorate there? To suppose that statesmen are deterred 
from reckless and unjust wars by seeing the displeasure ex- 
Pressed by the people towards those who have engaged in 
them, is one thing ; but to think that that displeasure is fitly 
Shown by ignoring the patent fact of the offenders’ historic 





eminence, is quite another thing. Doubtless the two things are 
often confounded by the popular mind. Nothing has been 
more common than the iconoclasm dealt upon the statues 
of unpopular heroes or statesmen, but then nothing has been 
less fruitful of good result. And if the times be passed, as one 
would hope, when even the people would think of destroying the 
statue of a great man simply because they had passed even 
the sincerest and most heartfelt moral condemnation on his 
career, may we not assume that the time ought to be passed 
when the House of Commons at least would object to erecting 
a statue toa great man whose achievements were part of the 
very history of its own most glorious struggles, simply because 
he had taken what they think, and rightly think, the wrong 
side in those struggles? Is it not clear that the difference 
between the temper which destroys the statue of a great his- 
torical personage, and the temper which will not contribute a 
penny to the erection of such a statue, is really only a differ- 
ence of degree? If we were Frenchmen who had condemned, 
as all Europe condemned, the pulling down of the stately 
column in the Place Vendéme, should we be inclined to forbid 
the erection of a worthy statue of Napoleon among the great 
public monuments of the nation, only because we held 
Napoleon to be one of the most unscrupulous and selfish rulers 
who ever disfigured a throne? Any one who would forbid 
that, ought to forbid also any deliberate reproduction or re- 
storation of the historical monuments of France for at least 
twenty years, for French history at the close of the last century 
and the beginning of this would be an insoluble riddle 
without Napoleon. It seems to us that twenty years hence 
men of all parties will agree that wherever English Parliamen- 
tary history is depicted, whether by the pen or by the chisel and 
the brush, there Mr. Disraeli must make a great figure ; and that 
all we shall have done, in voting him this monument in the 
Abbey, will have been to anticipate the time when the political 
excitement which we still quite rightly and justly feel, shall 
have become so far subdued, that no one would think of 
marking his disapproval of Mr. Disraeli by ignoring his great 
share in the political history of forty years. We objected to 
the erection of a monument to Prince Napoleon in the Abbey, 
because Prince Napoleon had no such share in the history 
of our time, and the attempt to attribute to him such 
a share savoured dangerously of political partisanship with 
a very mischievous clique in France. No one can say this of 
Mr. Disraeli. Estimate him how you will,—and, indeed, the 
duty of not truckling to that absurd cult of his memory, 
which is now so fashionable, is the only telling consideration 
we can think of against the proposal of the Government,— 
he must be remembered wherever Peel is remembered, wherever 
Palmerston is remembered, wherever Gladstone is remembered ; 
and it seems to us that a body so justly jealous of its own dignity 
as the House of Commons will best sustain that dignity, not by 
refusing Lord Beaconsfield a great historic monument, only 
because they regard his influence as an influence tending to 
evil, but rather by frankly acknowledging that, evil or good, 
both its evil and its good were lent it by a great Party in the 
House of Commons, since he never could have achieved the 
fame he has obtained, if that great Party had not felt 
the need of his genius, and responded freely to the spur 
of his eloquent and epigrammatic imagination. It is purity, 
and not puritanism, to strive to the last against an evil 
policy ; but it is puritanism, and not purity, to ignore the 
past, even though it be evil, or strangely mixed with evil and 
good; and it 7s ignoring the past, to deny that Mr. Disraeli 
made himself a great historic fame by his influence over the 
House of Commons, or that the House of Commons, in com- 
mon honesty, would do well to acknowledge that influence 


frankly. 





FRANCE IN TUNIS. 


E confess we receive the mass of reports, rumours, 
official utterances, and telegrams from and about 

Tunis with the strongest feeling of incredulity. Why the 
Foreign Office and War Office of France should keep up such 
a mystification, and connive at such an extraordinary amount 
of falsehood, we are unable to explain; but to be asked to be- 
lieve that the present Government in Paris, with the consent 
of M. Gambetta, has sent 25,000 soldiers on an expedition, has 
risked a serious convulsion in Eastern Europe, has lost the 
friendship of Italy, and even endangered pacific relations with 
that country, in order to make a military promenade in 
Africa and return empty-handed, is an intellectual affront. 
The French have a case against the Kroumirs, but a 
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strong brigade of cavalry, with some mountain guns, 
could have dealt easily enough with those savages, with- 
out exciting all this commotion, or stirring up all 
Mussulmans, or occupying Biserta, the precise place about 
which Italy, believing, as she does, that the lake harbour may 
be turned into a Cherbourg, is susceptible. The French are 
angry with the Bey, and anxious to make him submissive ; but 
he will no more be cowed by anything done against the Krou- 
mirs than the Irish noble was when his tenantry threatened to 
shoot his agent. And the French can make war for an idea, 
but in this instance not only is there no idea at stake, but 
they do not plead one. We are quite unable, therefore, to 
believe that after all this expenditure, and effort, and stirring 
of the waters, with the electors craving for peace and a 
general election at hand, the French Government intends to 
announce that it has come back without glory or material 
gain. Neither the Army, nor the peasantry, nor France at 
large would be conciliated, and the Government would be 
accused, not without justice, of making war only to see whether 
it could make it, and sacrificing French soldiers only to 
retreat. 

Nor can we quite believe, though upon this subject our in- 
credulity is not so complete, that the French Ministry have 
resolved to gain a great deal, and conceal what they have 
gained. According to statements, persistently repeated in the 
Times and other journals, they intend to force on the Bey an 
arrangement not very dissimilar from that which prevails in 
Egypt,—the dismissal of his Vizier, and the appointment of a 
French nominee; the creation of a commission of control, with 
full authority over the finances, and right of giving advice not 
to be rejected ; and the concession of a “military occupation” 
of certain points, one of which will be Biserta, for an un- 
defined time. That scheme will involve all the evils of con- 
quest, with none of the compensating results of annexa- 
tion. The Bey will be deprived of his independence, without 
being deprived of his authority for evil. The French will 
govern, without accepting the responsibilities of government. 
Biserta will be seized, without being made a European city ; 
and the Kroumir country will be occupied, without being 
either civilised or governed. The French will occupy in 
Tunis exactly the position which we should have occupied 
in Afghanistan, if we had remained there without annexing. 
The Generals will be compelled to be harsh, because their 
troops will be constantly threatened or attacked ; the officers 
will grow cruel, because there will be an assassination a week ; 
and every now and then there will be a furious insurrection, 
quenched in blood. Italy will always be hoping that the 
French will go, and will always be suspected of intriguing 
with the native Chiefs and with the Bey. On the other 
hand, the Mussulmans will have no inducement to submit 
to a regular Government against which resistance is hope- 
less ; there will be no settlers, and capitalists will make 
no effort to revive trade or cultivation. We do not say such 
an arrangement is impossible, for the Government which be- 
trayed Greece in that cynical fashion is capable of anything, 
even of bargaining with the Sultan that it would give up 
Epirus, if he would give up Tunis ; but we do say that it would 
be the worst arrangement conceivable, and far better deserve the 
interference of Europe, than a frank and beneficial annexation. 
Ncr can we see anystrong temptation to the French statesmen to 
make it. They will gain less credit with their own people; they 
will irritate Italy at least as much, and more permanently ; they 
will increase theexpense of garrison both in money and men, and 
they will not avoid any European complication. So great, 
indeed, are the disadvantages, that we suspect the whole story, 
and persist in believing that the Bey, if he adheres to his 
policy of not fighting, will ultimately sign a treaty, under 
which Algeria will be extended to the Medjerdah, while he 
himself binds himself to act in all matters according to the 
advice of a French Resident. 

The war itself, so far as it is prosecuted by land, exactly 
resembles our own wars against hill tribes.—Wuziris, Angami 
Nagas, or the like; that is, is conducted in a way for which 
the only excuse is that soldiers have hitherto been able to 
devise no other. There are no “ atrocities,” as the Turks, who 
were bewildered by the feeling caused by Batuk, now always 
assert, but the war is full of inevitable barbarisms. Every 
now and then a hill tribe in India descends into the 
plains, harries villages, kills peasants, and carries off cattle. 
[t is impossible to guard a line so extended, and after two or 
three of such raids, the Government admits that its subjects 
must, in common decency, be protected, and the invaders are 
ordered to be chastised. Troops, with mountain guns, are sent 





out, and if there is resistance and a skirmish, all ; 
There is a fair fight, the tribesmen are defeated on Pn 
submit to a fine, usually taken in kind, and the surrend they 
leading criminals. But three times in five the clansme “= 

: : " n will 
not fight, but abandon their villages, and fly into j 
accessible recesses in the mountains; and what are the te 
todo, then? They cannot encamp there for months vie 
food, or quarters, or communications, They cannot i 
into a roadless mountain chain, 1,000 miles long by 100 — 
and often 10,000 feet high. They cannot retire, having q : 
nothing, without exposing our own peaceable cultivates & 
further and more venturesome raids; in fact, transferrin the 
suffering from the enemy to them. They must prove a 
how, that plunder and murder do not pay, and so they nro 
the houses, fire the standing crops, and cut down any visible 
fruit-trees. The expedition against the Wuziris did the frst 
two things last week, and anything more revolting for order] 
people in London to read about, it would be hard to pl 
It seems to be pure destruction, but, nevertheless, it re 
check the, raids which we are bound by our obliga. 
tion to our subjects to check, and no alternative scheme 
possible to Europeans has ever been suggested. We can. 
not adopt the Mogul device of executing hostages, ur 
own Kings checked the Border forays precisely in that way 
It is the way, also, in which the French Generals are making 
war and chastising the Kroumirs, and it is most unpleasant 
to watch. The Kroumirs do not fight as regiments, They 
only make raids on the soldiers, shoot a straggler here 
and there, pick off an officer or two at dawn, fire from 
the hill-tops whenever there is a defile, and by degrees 
rouse the feeling that they are assassins, instead of men 
fighting for their liberty and their creed. The con 
sequence comes to be that whenever they can be caught 
—that is, surrounded—no mercy is shown to them, and 
groups here and there are shot down, firing feebly. There 
is no refusal of quarter, and no massacre of the wounded, but 
the Kroumirs fight sullenly without hope till thev all die, 
Worse war there could hardly be, or war more demoralising to 
the troops engaged ; but there is no other way in which it can 
be waged, if the troops are to advance at all. There is no 
reason to suspect the French officers of any discreditable 
harshness—though no one who knows what war is would vouch 
for the Algerine followers—more especially as they all expect 
annexation; but the war itself bears and can bear no 
resemblance to European hostilities, and the want of 
civilisation makes all requisitions frightfully cruel. A 
requisition in Alsace may involve only a forced sale, but 
a requisition in North Africa means for the villagers the sur- 
render of the means of existence, the only food there is to be 
procured, and the fodder without which the necessary animals 
cannot be kept alive. Payment, even when it is made, is no 
compensation or palliative, and every requisition leaves behind 
it a deadly blood-feud. That is the true horror of such wars, 
whether in Tunis or our own Indian hills, and neither philan- 
thropists nor Generals have as yet been able to mitigate it in 
any appreciable degree, any more than they have mitigated 
the other evil, that uncivilised tribes fight without doctors, 
which means that after a skirmish and a retreat the wounded 
not left on the ground, where the civilised doctors can reach 
them, die of pain. War of this kind will not bear to be looked 
at, and to wage it, except as a means of producing or restoring 
an order which may abolish war, is as great a crime as itis 
well possible to conceive. 





THE NEW TEST. 


[ there is any serious resistance to the Attorney-General’s 

new Bill,—and we write before the veering weathercock 
which alone indicates Sir Stafford Northcote’s policy on the 
subject, has taken up any fixity of attitude at all,—that resist 
ance can be founded only on one idea,—that it is desirable to 
exact a test of abstract Theism from the Members of the 
House of Commons. That is the clear meaning, for instance, 
of the motion proposed by Mr. Hubbard, and seconded by Mr. 
Chambers, at a meeting of the Church Defence Association, 
on, we believe, Wednesday last. For though the resolution 8 
pointed at Mr. Bradlaugh only, it has no meaning, if it does 
not mean that. It runs as follows :—“ That the attempt by 
special legislation to admit to the Imperial Legislature Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh, now excluded, through his own act, under 
the provisions of the Law as interpreted by every Court to 
which his case has been referred, is insulting to the religiovs 


sentiment of Englishmen, who, whatever their denomination, 
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in the reverent acknowledgment of Almighty God.” 
it is, of course, not at all true that Mr. Brad- 

excluded through his own act from the Legis- 
He is excluded by the resolve of the House of Com- 
fuse him the oath, and by that alone. It is, unfor- 
tunately, still less true that Englishmen, whatever their denomi- 
nation, unite in the reverent acknowledgment of Almighty God. 
There are, We fear, thousands of Englishmen, who, if they do 
not deny Almighty God, at least deny that they can acknow- 
ledge him, because they tell us that they find no evidence for his 
being. And there is no manner of doubt that not a few of those 
who are already in the House of Commons are to be included 
in this category. Many more out of the House of Commons, 
including some of the most eminent of the men of science, are 
to be numbered in this class. If Mr. Bradlaugh is to be kept 
out of the House because the oath is declared by the House to 
involve so clearly a belief in God, that it is sacrilegious to permit 
any one Who is known to have no such belief to take it, a 
great many men whose names are held in far greater respect 
than Mr. Bradlaugh’s, would, if they honestly avowed their 
state of mind, be prevented as effectually as he is from sit- 
ting in Parliament. Let the House refuse to open the door 
to Mr. Bradlaugh, on the ground that it is no part of their 
business to open a door to professed Agnostics, and they 
refuse to open a door to a very large group of men, containing 
many names honoured by society. They can only refuse it 
on the score that they really mean, if not exactly to impose 
anew theological test, yet to avail themselves, so far as it is 
possible, of an accidentally imposed theological test, which, 
for certain purposes at least, they have persuaded the House 
of Commons to believe that it has already got. It is all very 
well to try and make their opposition apply only to Mr. 
Bradlaugh. The objection which is good for Mr. Bradlaugh 
js good for any other person in Mr. Bradlaugh’s position. 
They do not and cannot object to Mr. Bradlaugh on 
the ground that he has been associated in other public 
acts of which they disapprove. That might conceiv- 
ably be good reason for expelling Mr. Bradlaugh, but 
could not possibly be good reason for refusing to substitute 
an affirmation for an oath. Suppose a Comtist—and there 
are a good handful of able Comtists in London—to be elected, 
and come to the table with the remark that to the words of 
the oath appealing to God he attaches no significance, would 
not the House be absolutely bound to oppose to him the same 
barricade it has opposed to Mr. Bradlaugh? The thing is 
too obvious for argument. If the Conservatives, or any of 
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them, oppose the Bill for substituting an affirmation for the oath 


in the case of any one who rejects the fundamental assumptions 
of the oath, they either compel Members who deny these assump- 
tions to disguise their convictions, and so desecrate the oath, or 
they exclude them from the House of Commons. The Conserva- 
tives cannot possibly, in the face of all their own declarations, 
desire the first alternative ; and therefore, if they persist in this 
course, they must desire the second. They wish to exclude from 
the House all who cannot honestly appeal to God to help them, 
if they keep their word, and to withdraw his help if they do not. 
Unfortunately, however, what they wish to do, as they well 
know, they cannot do. The isolated character of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
case, asregards hisseat in Parliament, every one knows, But that 
his is by no means an isolated, or even a very singular case, as 
regards the inner Agnosticism which makes the wording of an 
oath unreal, every one also knows. What it comes to, then, is 
this—The barricade to be erected against Mr. Bradlaugh will 
be good against hardly any one else; and yet the only grounds 
on which the erection of this barricade can be justified, 
are grounds which would justify the exclusion of every 
Member who thinks as Mr. Bradlaugh thinks. The upshot, 
then, will be that the oath will be “ desecrated,”—and with 
far fuller consciousness for the future than even in the past,— 
by everybody who, holding Mr. Bradlaugh’s views, does not 
choose to be excluded from Parliament; and that if it be 
hypocrisy to which the Conservatives object, they will have 
Succeeded in imposing this act of hypocrisy with full con- 
sclousness on a fair number of Members, and on keeping out 
the only Member who had taken the House into his con- 
fidence on the subject, A very noble result, truly, for the 
Mposition of a new test ! 
What do the people who advocate this course really hope 
Tom it # As it cannot and does not keep either Agnostics, or 
even publicly professed Agnostics, out of Parliament, unless they 
Ppen to have themselves avowed to Parliament their opinion, 
an no one, for the future, will be imprudent enough 
y—it will do nothing in the world except give the par- 





ticular borough of Northampton a rap on the knuckles for 
returning Mr. Bradlaugh. And what will that do for Mr. 
Bradlaugh and his opinions? It will make them at least a 
great deal more notorious, and possibly even more common, than 
they now are. Mr. Newdegate’s idea, if he can be said to have 
an idea in the matter, apparently is that it will save the 
dignity and character of Parliament, to make it clear that 
Parliament has no intention of going out of its way to oblige 
an atheist. But nothing saves the dignity and character of 
Parliament which cannot be defended on principle, and how 
can you defend on principle keeping Mr. Bradlaugh out of 
Parliament because he is an atheist, unless you take pre- 
cautions to keep all other atheists out of Parliament, too? 
As even Mr. Newdegate does not propose anything of that kind; 
it would seem as if he only wished Parliament to avail itself 
of a lucky chance of offering a special indignity to a particular 
atheist. Perhaps Mr. Newdegate would say that God is 
honoured by offering this indignity to one who either denies or 
questions God’s being. But God can hardly be honoured by 
an indignity to one such person who does not otherwise happen 
to be held in any very high social regard, if other such persons 
who are held in very high social regard have nothing to suffer 
for entertaining the same belief and for doing the very same 
thing which Mr. Bradlaugh is not unjustly condemned for 
his willingness to do. 

We had hoped that the time had passed away when the 
denial of any religious faith, however true and however 
important, was to be discouraged by imposing political dis- 
abilities on those who make that denial. God cer- 
tainly will not be trusted or worshipped the more for 
driving a single atheist out of the House of Commons. 
If the Constituencies distrust atheists, they will not elect 
them ; and they will not distrust them the less, for being 
told that it rests completely with themselves whether they 
like to be represented by an atheist or not. They are, how- 
ever, very likely to trust atheists the more for being told that 
the House will not accept their choice, if they insist on a bad 
choice in this respect. They will ask, very justly, what is the 
religious difference between a man who, having thought on the 
subject, has rejected the belief in God, and the numbers of 
men who have never seriously thought on the subject at all, 
but have put it by, as a subject of no interesttothem. If the 
latter are not to be excluded from the House of Commons, 
why should the former be? If faith in God be, as 
we believe, absolutely essential to the highest life, steady 
indifference to the subject is quite as fatal to that life 
as unbelief,—perhaps even more fatal. If unbelief is to be 
punished with political disabilities, then indifference to belief 
should be punished, too, and how is that to be managed? The 
truth is that Mr. Newdegate and his friends are acting rather 
as partisans of God, than as humble believers in him. It is 
the act of partisans to visit penalties on unbelief of a kind 
which, so far as we can see, God himself does not visit on it. 
It is the part of humble believers to trust that God will give 
all men of right mind the chance of ultimately finding him 
out, and not to diminish that chance by attaching artificial 
and unjust penalties to a state of doubt the moral guilt of 
which no one can ever demonstate, which is frequently inno- 
cent, and may even be,—nay, often is,—a necessary though 
transitory antecedent condition of the deepest and fullest belief. 





MR. DILLON’S ARREST. 


N R. PARNELL is enough to ruin any cause, even one so 

good as that of the reform of Irish tenure. The only 
justification for his agitation,—an agitation which in many 
of its incidents has been indefensible,—is that the prosperity 
and content of Ireland are destroyed by an unjust and detested 
system of land-tenure. The Liberal Government, determined: 
to remove that injustice, has brought in a Bill so wide and 
far-reaching that all impartial Irishmen declare that it will 
solve the enormous problem, that it is accepted at once by 
tenants and landholders, and that it is denounced by all 
partisans of the old tenure as revolutionary and a measure 
of confiscation. Mr. Parnell gives that Bill no solid support, 
allows every kind of obstacle to be thrown in its way, and 


finally almost compels his followers to pledge themselves not 


to vote for it on the second reading. So absolute is he in 
his dictation, that convinced Home-rulers and advocates 
of Tenant-right, like Mr. A. M. Sullivan and Mr. O'Connor 
Power, are compelled to sever themselves from his party, and 
that but for the reluctance to break with the American-frish, 
whose representative Mr. Parnell for the moment is, the party 
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would be broken up. The direct effect of this action will be that 
the Bill will besupported on the second reading by a majority less 
by 25 than would otherwise have been the case, that its oppo- 
nents will say the Irish Ultras secretly dislike the Bill, and that 
the Conservative Peers will be enabled to declaim about the use- 
lessness of breaking with the past in Ireland, because the 
people are “irreconcilable,” and must be governed by mere 
force. Amendments which might have strengthened the Bill 
will be denounced, as coming from men who wish the Bill 
thrown out, and the fissure between the Irish popular 
Members and the English Radicals will be wider than ever. 
More than this, the great—though at present silent—body 
of Englishmen who believe that the Home-rulers are not 
seeking a good tenure, but an excuse for separation, will be 
furnished with a new argument, and all Englishmen will be 
compelled to suspect that their leaders, at all events, are only 
rendered more hostile by concession. The moral ground of 
the agitation is given up, and Mr. Parnell openly reveals that 
he cares nothing about tenure, in comparison with the ability 
to wreak his spite upon a Government which is exhausting its 
strength and risking its popularity in a determined endeavour 
to do right by the country which he professes to love, but 
which he loves only when it is hating England. 

The two excuses for his course put forward by Mr. Parnell 
only make that course less defensible. One is that the Bill 
does not go far enough. He knows perfectly well that, except 
upon a very few points, it goes up to the extreme limit of 
what Parliament can be induced by any pressure to concede ; 
but we will grant him a right to demand the impossible— 
and what then? Then his duty is clearly, as a party leader, 
to press the Bill into Committee, to remove all obstacles to 
the second reading, to call out in Ireland a unanimous cry 
for the Bill, and then in Committee to insist, up to 
the limit of his powers, upon the amendments he de- 
sires. Instead of this, he does his very best to defeat the 
Bill altogether. If he could, he would let it be thrown 
out by a Tory majority resolved to give Ireland nothing 
except more barracks. The second excuse is that Mr. 
Dillon has been arrested under the Coercion Act. What 
in the world has that to do with the matter? If Mr. 
Parnell made the Coercion Bill itself an excuse for resisting 
reform, we could understand him, though we should still 
think he was sacrificing the true welfare of Ireland to party 
virulence and unregulated patriotic passion: but how is the 
Coercion Act made worse by the arrest of the Member for 
Tipperary, any more than by the arrest of any other man? 
Mr. Parnell will not say, we presume, that he can endure the 
arrest of inferior members of the Land League, but that when 
it comes to Members of Parliament he can no longer tolerate 
a Government which is so like Providence, in showing no 
respect of persons. Nor can he say that the arrest is either 
harsh or unjust. We detest the Coercion Bill. We resisted it 
at every step of its progress more strongly than any other 
English journal, and we have seen no reason whatever to alter 
our opinion that it was ill-advised, and that what was required 
was the strengthening of the ordinary law, and not its super- 
session. But granted the Coercion Bill, Mr. Dillon was surely 
its most righteous victim. He was, if any man was, the 
soldier of the agitation against which Coercion was directed. 
He was by miles the boldest, the most consistent, and the 
most dangerous of all who called upon the people of Ireland 
to resist the law. He was the only leader who defied the 
Government, and who determinedly placed himself within its 
grasp, so as to compel the Castle in common decency either 
to arrest him, or to leave off arresting inferior men. He not 
only made no secret of his designs, wishes, and policy, but 
absolutely alone in his party, said straight out in the House of 
Commons that he only wished his countrymen had the power 
to rise in arms. And he, and he alone, among the leaders 
broke the law within Ireland itself, and therefore within the 
range of the Coercion Act. He said on Monday, near 
Clonmel :— 

‘But now there are a few practical points which I wish to impress 
upon you. The first is that you must use your organisation as far as 
the law will permit, and I advise you to keep within the law, not 
because I respect the law, not because I believe you respect the law 
(laughter), but simply and solely because it does not pay to allow 
the landlords to catch you outside the law. I do not want to see any 
Tipperary man thrust into prison by a bench of Tipperary landlords, 
and therefore I would advise you to exercise your ingenuity in sailing 
as close to the wind as you possibly can. (Laughter.) Within the 


law you must do two things—you must obstruct the levying of rack- 
rents by every device which your ingenuity suggests; and, secondly, 
you must punish the man who assists the landlords to levy their rack- 
You have an enormous power through your organisation to 


rents. 





aa. 

punish any individual, I do not care whether he be . 
or auctioneer, or who he be, who makes himself an pisos . bili 
renting landlord, and you are exceedingly great fools if vom ee 
exercise this power. Do rack-renters show you any merc > - 
they not punish you; do they not serve writs on you for si Re 
only fell due on March 25th last? (Hear, hear.) Avy man a 
does that in a year like this is an infamous scoundrel, (Gees at 
Now, if you want earnestly and like men to carry out the Beg 
the League, you must learn to know that the only way in which of 
have got to revenge yourselves or to protect yourselves against § 7” 
acts of tyranny, is to attack the men whom you have the = 
to attack, and wherever you see a man, no matter ia Ho 
prcfession in life, helping a landlord who does a thing like that, let 
the Land Leaguers of Tipperary follow him through every turning of 
his life; let them, if they can, ruin him, as he sought to ruin wea 
your difficulties. (Hear, hear.) I speak in this way because den 
is a tremendous responsility upon my shoulders. I would not ask a 
man to risk the anger of the landlords on a great policy ang for a 
great national interest, if I were not in a position to tell him that 
he will have all the manhood of Tipperary at his back to punish 
those enemies, and destroy them as they have destroyed him. These 
are the lines on which you are to work; because the one way you 
will enable the people to carry ou this thing successfully ig b 
carrying the conviction of their power into the hearts of thes 
enemies, by making them afraid to evict you and seize your goods 
by showing them that every man who participates in these acts will 
repent it all the days of his life (applause) ; and then you will beable 
to take the field in the autumn.” 


We believe those words might be the subject of indictment, 
if uttered in any English county, but uttered as they were in 
Tipperary, under a Coercion Act, to infuriated tenants who 
read them between the lines, they could be interpreted only as 
incitements to violent defiance of the law. We do not be. 
lieve Mr. Dillon himself, who, whatever his faults, has the 
courage, not to say the audacity, of his convictions, would 
attempt to deny or explain away their meaning. If the 
Coercion Bill was to be worked at all as an equal lay, 
and not as a mere instrument in the hands of an Execy- 
tive, it was imperative that it should be applied to Mr. 
Dillon; yet, because it was applied, Mr. Parnell urges his fol- 
lowers not to vote for a Bill the avowed object of which is to 
render such regrettable laws as the Coercion Act impossible in 
future. To the extent of his power he punishes the farmers 
of Ireland, in order to express his indignation, not at the 
Coercion Act, but at its beingimpartially applied toall conditions 
of men. We do not know how to characterise such a policy, 
which would be evil, even if it would tend to further Mr. 
Parnell’s own project of Home-rule, but which, as it is, is at 
once bad and inept. The peasantry, without whom he is power- 
less, are wanting tenure reform, not a never-ending fight 
with the only Government which can or will help to secure 
their objects. They desire the Bill, and the moment they see 
clearly that Mr. Parnell and his friends are resisting or aban- 
doning it, they will quit him, and turn to the leadership of 
the men who, while they desire Home-rule, are not prepared 
to sacrifice the hopes of this generation of Irish tenants in 
order to throw difficulties in the way of Mr. Gladstone's 
Government, because, having a Coercion Act to work, it has 
applied it to a leader of the Land League, as well as to its 
agents. Mr. Parnell is about to commit as bad a blunder as 
Obstruction, and for the second time to lead his followers into 
an impasse, from which there is no escape, and into which they 
will not be followed by their constituents. 


THE NORTHERN CONVOCATION. 


‘T has often been remarked that the Bishops show to 
greater advantage in Convocation than the Clergy. They 

are not, as a body, better men than the members of the Lower 
House ; but they are, on the whole, better legislators. They 
have a larger grasp of facts; they see more clearly the 
common-sense side of things; they are not so ready to run 
their heads against obvious and unmistakable walls. The 
Convocation of York has lately furnished an instance of this 
superiority. The Bishops have unanimously declared that, 
“In view of the doubtfulness attaching to any and all the 
interpretations of the Rubric relating to the Ornaments of the 
Church and of the Ministers thereof, as it now stands in the Book 
of Common Prayer, and of the frequent litigation that has ensued 
therefrom, it is expedient that the said Rubric be expunged, and 
that a clear and distinct rale in the matter be established.” The 
Lower House was nearly equally divided upon this proposal, 
there being twenty-eight votes against it, and twenty-six for 
it. Consequently, the motion was lost, though by a narrow 
majority. The attitude of the twenty-eight clergy who voted 
against the motion is to us wholly unintelligible. if = 
Bishop of Manchester had pressed his original proposal, eecord- 
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a 
ing to which the usage of the last two hundred years was to 
be taken as the standard to which ceremonial is to conform, 
the motive of their opposition would have been plain enough. 
Stated in this way, the motion involved the suppression of 
Ritualism by Act of Parliament, and so could not hope for 
the support of men who wish to see Ritualism tolerated. 
What is not plain is, how the Clergy could have brought them- 
selves to vote against a resolution which merely declares 
that an ambiguous rule is not in itself a thing which it 
ig desirable to retain. It is an essential condition of any real 
toleration that it should be a toleration by law, not a tolera- 
tion by connivance. The clergyman who practises a particular 
ceremonial must be able to point to the Act of Parliament 
which leaves him free to practise it. To reject the Bishop of 
Manchester’s motion, as amended at the instance of the Bishop 
of Durham, was to leave the Ritualist Clergy at the mercy of 
the Church Association. So long as the Ornaments Rubric 
remains unaltered, it forbids vestments. It does not matter 
that it seems to do something else; the real meaning of a 
law is the meaning given to it by the Courts to whom it falls 
to interpret it. Therefore, the first thing that has to be done, 
if Ritualism is to be tolerated, is to get the Ornaments Rubric 
repealed. When the ground is thus cleared, it will be possible to 
prescribe alternative ceremonials, and to define the circumstances 
under which one or other is to be used. That, as we understand, 
js all that any reasonable Ritualist wishes for. He does not ask 
to have the ceremonial he likes imposed upon unwilling con- 
gregations, he only pleads that it be not withheld from congre- 
gations that desire it. But if the services in use in each class 
of congregation are to be made equally legal, they must 
equally be defined in the Prayer-book. The law which does 
this, whatever it may be in form, will in fact be a new Orna- 
ments Rubric. Consequently, to get this new Ornaments 
Rubric should be the aim of every Ritualist, and as regards 
the Northern Convocation, the action of the Bishops was 
a decided advance towards it. It is true, of course, 
that the Bishop of Manchester’s motion was supported, even in 
its amended form, by men who wished to see vestments un- 
mistakably forbidden. It is precisely this circumstance that 
marks the superiority of the Upper House of Convocation over 
the Lower. There was no agreement, probably, between the 
Bishop of Durham and the Bishop of Liverpool as to the 
nature of the rubric which they wished to see substituted for 
the present rubric ; but each was able to see that the repeal of 
the present rubric is a necessary preliminary to the enactment 
of a clear and distinct rule as to what ornaments are to be in 
use. To quote Mr. Bright’s old illustration, one Bishop 
might only be going as far as Hounslow, while the other 
wanted to go on to Windsor; but there was no reason why 
they should not travel in the same coach, as far as their 
ways lay together. The majority in the Lower House alto- 
gether missed this point. They saw nothing, seemingly, 
beyond the fact that the opponents of Ritualism wished to 
have the Ornaments Rubric altered, and they forgot that if 
the opponents of Ritualism had cause to wish this, the friends 
of Ritualism had infinitely more cause to wish the same thing. 
The consequence was that they deliberately placed themselves 
in the absurd position of men who ask that the law may 
be left obscure. They cannot, in the face of the dis- 
crepancy between the law as preached by the Judicial Com- 
mittee and the law as preached in certain churches, deny 
that the Rubric as it stands is doubtful; they cannot 
deny that frequent litigation has ensued therefrom. But, 
notwithstanding this, they refuse to say that it is ex- 
pedient that a clear and distinct rule in the matter be 
established ; and in doing so they take up a position which, in 
the opinion of most sensible laymen, will be scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from one of wilful obstruction. What they 
ought to have done, what the Convocation of Canterbury 
ought to have done at its last meeting, was to ask that Con- 
Vocation may be allowed without further loss of time to frame 
anew Ornament Rubric, which should make it perfectly clear 
what vestments the Clergy are meant to wear at all times of 
their ministration. It is ridiculous, as the Bishop of Peter- 
borough has pointed out, that in a Rubric professing to 
Prescribe the dress of the Clergy, not a single vestment should 
be mentioned by name. So long as a practical unanimity 
Prevailed as to what the vestments intended by the rubric 
were, this method of prescribing them, not by name, but by 
Teference to the contents of an Act of Parliament, which itself 
18 not distinctly specified, did not matter. It was a harmless 
absurdity, and so might safely be left alone. But as soon as 
the interpretation of this strangely worded rubric came into 





dispute, the Church was bound to make her intentions 
clear. If, indeed, the decision of the Privy Council in 
the Ridsdale case had been universally obeyed, it might 
have been argued that the action of the Church had sup- 
plemented the defects of the rubric. But in face of recent 
events, this cannot possibly be contended. A variety of 
confusions and offences have arisen from the one fact that 
the Ornaments Rubric does not carry its meaning on its 
forehead. Surely it is the business of the Church, as repre-. 
sented in the two Convocations, to put a speedy end to this 
state of things. Mr. Green is in prison, Mr. Enraght may at 
any moment be put into prison, because they hold that in dis- 
obeying the orders of the Privy Council they are obeying the 
orders of the Church. Is that so? If it is, the Church ought 
to come forward and support them. If it is not, the Church 
ought to make it clear that they have mistaken her directions, 
and that she does not desire that they should go on making 
martyrs of themselves, The substitution for the present 
Ornaments Rubric of a Rubric which should say, in so 
many words, what Ornaments of the Church and of the 
Ministers thereof are to be used in the year 1881, 
would leave Mr. Green and Mr. Enraght, and all the 
clergy who sympathise with them, in no uncertainty as 
to what the Church means them to do. How the Legislature 
of the Church can be content to leave matters where they are, 
and to give these well-intentional Clergy no hint on the sub- 
ject, is a problem to which we see no solution. 

At least, the solution which we do see cannot be credited 
with any real validity. It is not unlikely that the oppo- 
nents of the Bishop of Manchester are afraid that, if the 
two Convocations were set to work upon a new Ornaments 
Rubric, they would end by refusing all concessions to Ritualism, 
and making the use of the surplice compulsory. It does not 
seem to us that this prospect ought to exercise any influence 
upon the Clergy. If they believe in the Church of England, 
they are bound to concede to her representation to-day 
precisely the same authority which they conceded to her repre- 
sentation in 1662. They claim to be sufferers for conscience’ 
sake, on the ground that their conscience does not allow them 
to receive orders from the Courts which presume to usurp the 
Church’s authority, and to speak in her name. What can be 
more absurd than that these same men should resist a proposal to 
make the Church resume her authority, and speak in her own 
name? Yet this is what the vote of the Lower House of the 
Northern Convocation really comes to. The Bishops propose 
that the Church should say plainly what vestments she means 
her Clergy to wear, and the very section of the Clergy which 
has found fault with the Temporal Courts, because they have 
interpreted the Ornaments Rubric in a particular way, now 
shows itself unwilling that the Church should be asked to 
declare what is the interpretation she herself puts on it. It 
will be very difficult to retain any respect for the Ritualist 
party, if these are to be their tactics. Men who complain of 
the way in which the law is construed in the Courts, ought to 
be the first to ask the Legislature to say how the law ought 
to be construed. If the Ritualists will neither obey what the 
Judicial Committee declares to be the law in the present, nor 
yet apply to Convocation to declare what is to be the law in 
the future, they must not complain if they are set down as 
men who love obscurity, rather than clearness, because they 
have good cause to suspect that, whenever the Church speaks 
plainly, she will speak in a way which they will not like. 





CUSTOMARY TENURE AND THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


TYNO those who, like ourselves, have constantly insisted on 

the fundamental distinction between England and Ire- 
land in the matter of landholding, there is a peculiar interest 
in the Irish Land Bill. For the Bill amounts to a confession 
that the usual English panacea for all diseases of the body 
politic,—the application of English law and English notions 
of what is expedient, has proved a failure in Ireland; and 
that, if we wish to do justice, we must humbly endeavour to 
understand what Irish views and habits are, and endeavour to 
make our legislation square with the facts of the case. The 
Land Act of 1870, excellent as it was in many respects, and 
strongly indicative of the desire to remedy injustice, was want- 
ing in this frank recognition of past mistakes, and hence, as 
is now coming to be generally admitted, its failure to appease 
discontent, notwithstanding the advantages it unquestionably 
conferred upon small occupiers; and, therefore, though pos- 
sibly a necessary preparative, that Act cannot be classed in 
the same category with the present for statesmanlike design, 
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or for its intrinsic interest as a specimen of legislation of the 
highest order. 

For it cannot be too often repeated, the real grievance is this,— 
that the facts of the Irish system of land-holding are not in har- 
mony with the doctrines of the law. In fact, the great majority 
of Irish tenants hold their lands, and always have held their 
lands, by a tenure which in reality, though not in law, is regu- 
lated by custom; the chief incidents of that custom being, 
that the tenant erects his own buildings, does his own repairs, 
and executes all the improvements, however permanent their 
character, such as the draining of bogs or the reclamation of 
stony ground; while, on the other hand, he and his family, 
from generation to generation, are left in undisturbed posses- 
sion of their holding, and pay a rent which is not absolutely 
fixed, but, though sometimes varied, never attains the full com- 
mercial price payable for the hiring of the land in its improved 
condition. Any one who doubts the truth of this statement 
should read the report of Mr. Kavanagh, a landlord and a Con- 
servative, and so far independent in his views that he declined 
to join his colleagues on the Bessborough Commission in their 
joint Report, but preferred to present a separate statement of 
his own. Or he may turn to the calm and judicial dis- 
cussion of the Irish Land-laws by Professor Richey, who 
certainly does not take sides with the tenant, but protests 
throughout against the assertion that the law even before 1870 
was, viewed in the abstract, unduly favourable to the landlord. 
Speaking of the smaller tenancies from year to year existing in 
1870, the writer says, “ No landlord could let the holding, nor 
could a tenant be found to take it, were there not a tacit 
understanding that the landlord would not arbitrarily exercise 
his rights ; and that unless some extraordinary and unforeseen 
event occurred, he would allow the tenant to remain in 
possession, so long as he paid the stipulated or a fairly in- 
creased rent.” But, notwithstanding this admission of an Irish 
lawyer, what is the actual law on the subject ? Apart from the 
provisions of the Land Act of 1870, the Irish tenant from year 
to year was liable to eviction at the end of any year of his ten- 
ancy, upon six months’ notice ; and was also liable to ejectment 
whenever a year’s rent was in arrear, subject to a right of 
restitution within six months. In either case, he had no claim 
whatever for any improvements which he had effected or 
buildings he had erected, although the holding might 
have been transmuted from a parcel of bog into a farm 
and residence. And, of course, as the greater includes the 
less, he had no protection against an almost yearly increase 
of his rent, until he was paying not only for all the value 
which his own industry had put into the land, but perhaps a 
premium for not being dispossessed of the holding of his 
ancestors’ creation and turned adrift,--“‘a farmer without a 
farm,” in a state of society in which there was nothing for 
him but to become a labourer; or perhaps, as so calm an 
observer as Professor Richey says, to starve and die. To talk 
of freedom of contract between an Irish landlord and the 
majority of his tenants was, of course, nonsense. There never 
had been any contract at all, in the sense which the law 
put upon the transaction; the tenure of the Irish farmers 
was well understood by themselves and by good landlords 
amongst them, but it was not the tenure which the law said 
the parties had contracted for. 

In the face, then, of this glaring inconsistency between 
the position of the Irish tenant in fact and the posi- 
tion assigned to him by the law, what, as we have always 
urged, is the obviously just and wise course of  legis- 
lation? Naturally, to make the law agree with and 
support the facts. But the Act of 1870 did not venture 
so far. It did not say to the tenant, “ You shall be protected 
in your holding, while you fairly comply with those con- 
ditions which custom has annexed to it.”” But it said to the 
landlord, “ The Legislature does not think it right in you to 
take advantage of the law as it stands, and, if you do, you shall be 
put to some inconvenience and trouble,—possibly, to some loss, 
Therefore, if you evict a tenant, you shall, except where the 
cause is non-payment of rent, or breach of certain well-defined 
conditions, compensate him for disturbance, according to a cer- 
tain scale varying inversely with the value of the holding; 
and you shall, in every case, give compensation for improve- 
ments effected by the tenant or his predecessors in title.”’ 

This device failed. The landlord in some cases did not 
mind the expense cast upon him by the Act in obtaining pos- 
session of the tenant’s holding ; in other cases, he found it to his 
pecuniary interest to obtain such possession even upon the new 
terms; and in still more numerous instances he exercised his 
power, left untouched by the Act, of raising the rent, trusting 
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to the known wish of the tenant to remain in his holdin 
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rather than to receive any amount of compensation { 
quitting it. The indirect means adopted by the Act did 
not attain the end really desired,—the legalising of that 
customary system of holding which in fact existed, thoy h 
unwarranted by law. The great excellence of the pee 
Bill is, that it aims honestly and directly at the real desidera. 
tum. It enables any tenant of a tenancy existing at the pass. 
ing of the Act to apply to the Land Court to fix a fair rent, ang 
immediately upon the fixing of such rent the tenant is secured 
in his holding at that rent for fifteen years, subject only to 
the fulfilment of those conditions which are implied in the 
customary system,—namely, the payment of rent, the 
due preservation and cultivation of the holding, the aq. 
mission of the landlord to the premises for certain reasonable 
purposes, and the continuance of the holding undivided and jn 
solvent hands. At or within twelve months of the expiration 
of the fifteen years, the tenant may again apply to the Court 
and obtain a renewal of the term, upon a revision of the red 
with a view to its fairness under the possibly changed circum. 
stances of the day, but otherwise upon the same conditions ag 
before. During his tenure the tenant may sell his holding, sub. 
ject only to the condition that the landlord has a right of pre- 
emption, and that in the case of purchase by the landlord 
the price is to be fixed, in the event of disagreement, by the 
Court. But lest the landlord should exercise this right merely 
for the purpose of freeing himself from the incidents annexed 
by the Act to existing tenancies, it is provided that in the 
case of a reletting within fifteen years to another tenant, the 
holding shall be subject to the same provisions as to fixity of 
tenure and fair rent as before the purchase. 

This is the salient feature of the Bill, and it will be seen 
that it does practically bring the law into accord with the 
view upon which both tenants and landlords have for the 
most part acted,—that custom of the country, which has, in 
fact, regulated its agricultural system. For it seems to be 
the universal testimony that it is not an increase of rent in 
itself which the tenant objects to, so long as the increased rent 
leaves him a fair living profit, and does not trench upon the 
value of his interest in the holding; but what he does object 
to, and always has objected to, is subjection to his landlord's 
caprice, whether it takes the form of absolute eviction, or of 
repeated rent-raisings, making it impossible to carry on the 
business of farming on any intelligible basis, and depriving 
him of what he fairly, under the circumstances, considers his 
property in the holding. 

Now, in all this there appears to be quite a singular analogy 
to what happened some three centuries ago in the case of English 
copyholds. No doubt, many technical distinctions may be drawn 
between the two cases, but in substance there is great similarity. 
The copyholder had, in the eye of the law, no estate whatever in 
his land. He was a mere tenant at the will of his lord, whose 
serf he originally was. But, in fact, he had a great interest 
in his holding. He built his house, he kept it in repair at his 
own expense, and so far as any draining or other work of 
improvement was effected in those days, it was effected by 
him. In very many cases, no doubt, he, like the Irish tenant, 
had reclaimed his holding from the waste. The copyholder, 
again, paid rent,—his services were gradually commuted for 
money payments; but his rent never represented the commercial 
letting value of his land. At the same time, this value was 
not altogether left out of account; from time to time, a8 
holdings changed hands, he was made to pay a fine to the lord, 
which, in theory quite arbitrary, no doubt, long before it was 
regulated by law, had in custom come to be assessed with 
reference to the annual value of the holding. Thus, as in 
the present case, there was, on the one hand, a well 
understood custom, according to which, so long as certain 
dues were performed and conditions observed, a copy: 
holder was left quietly in possession; and on the other, 
a law which gave him no legal status whatever, not even that 
of the Irish tenant before the Land Act of 1870. From the 
drily technical point of view, the legalisation of the system 
of customary holdings, in the case of English copyholds, must 
have been a far more violent attack on the rights of the lord 
of the manor, than any interference with the Irish landlord 
proposed by the Land Bill; for the legal interest of the copy- 
holder was far less than that of the Irish tenant, while that of 
the lord of the manor was to the same extent greater than 
that of the landlord. But substantially what was done by 
the Law Courts of the fifteenth century is what Parliament 18 
asked to do now, namely, to recognise a system outside of and 
anterior to the common law, and more powerful, in fact, than 
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that law in “ regulating” the relations of man and man, and | 0 
have distinguished themselves by unique qualities which, however 
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to relieve from the intolerable injustice which would ensue 


f far more exceptional qualities; while of the last, those who 


from pushing to its logical conclusions the law of statute and | worthless, catch the fancy and dwell in the memory of the masses, 


text-book, without reference to the customs of the country. 


have far more chance of immortality than those who have best 


But, no doubt, it requires a greater effort in the statesman of | consulted the wishes, interests, and purposes of the people at 
to-day than in the Judges of our early history to recognise | large. If Sir Robert Walpole is immortal at all, it will be 
such a customary system outside the law; for while, on the | rather for what is discreditable to him than for what is credit- 
one hand, the law must in those days have been more fluid | able,—for the coarse fibre of his nature, both personal and politi- 
and capable of adaptation than at present, on the other, the eal, rather than for his large common-sense and homely saga- 


modern idea of freedom of contract in respect of land had then 


city. Bolingbroke’s name will be vaguely familiar to thousands 


hardly dawned. That it is possible in the nineteenth century | to whom Walpole’s will be a blank, because Bolingbroke’s name 
to propose for serious legislation a measure of the character of | i, connected with the idea of surprises, of strange and unex- 
the Irish Land Bill, is due, we venture to think, not less to the pected flashes of success and failure, of lightning breaking 
marvellous strides lately taken in the study of early states of through the dull atmosphere of common life. So, too, Canning 
society —the application of the Baconian method to a class of | ¥ i) be remembered more for his wit, for his admirable mockery 
facts hitherto left outside its pale—than to the good-for tune | of humanitarian sentiment, than for any political services; and 
of the country in possessing a Premier of singular capacity at | ir the great name of Romilly survives, it will be in part, at 
once for accepting par ideas » and for app lying them, with mC | least, on account of the tragic ending, and not mainly on account 
regard to justice and equity, to the complicated details of of the fruitful epoch of his noble life. Anything in a career that 


existing problems. 








EARTHLY IMMORTALITY. 


T the Royal Academy last Saturday, Mr. Gladstone spoke 

of his obligation to Millais, for having “enormously 
improved his chance of immortality,” by painting him with 
the skill displayed in the picture which we all remember. 
But it is, in truth, very difficult to say what does really 
improve a man’s chance of earthly immortality. There is a 
certain “young mau in black,” whom Titian painted and 
Hazlitt wrote of, and whose chance of immortality, such as it 
is, is due undoubtedly primarily to the fact that Titian painted 
him, and secondarily to the fact that Hazlitt took a violent 
fancy to the picture, and descanted very effectively on its charms. 
But, after all, the sort of nameless immortality which you 
owe to such an accident as this is an immortality for your 
features and dress, and nothing else, and an immortality 
even for these only amongst the few who care for Titian’s 
pictures and Hazlitt’s essays. Such an immortality, how- 
ever, would not be thought very enviable by most men. 
It is very much the same sort of “immortality” as_be- 
longs to Gainsborough’s market-cart or Turner’s pear-shaped 
tree, though the subject of it happens to have once been 
a person capable of enjoying a prospect of immortality, 
which no market-cart or tree could do. And if we come 
to think of it the immortality of Gainsborough’s nameless 
“Blue Boy” would hardly have been more valued by the 
majority of healthy-minded boys than the immortality of the 
market-cart would have been valued by the market-cart. 
It is only among those who have attained a certain height 
in the conventionalism of imagination, that a desire for 
immortality unconnected with any act or quality which 
one can regard as personal or voluntary or expressive of 
one’s true self,can be sincerely felt. Indeed, why any rational 
being should desire that for centuries to come the people of the 
earth should gaze on an imperfect likeness of his outward form, 
without entertaining, or having even the chance of entertaining, 
any feeling that penetrates beyond that shadow of himself to 
the reality from which the shadow was first projected, is almost 
as difficult to understand as it is to understand the satisfaction 
of thinking that the air-vibrations caused by one’s foolish words 
go on propagating themselves for ever in the atmosphere, and 
bearing witness, as it were—at least to an intelligence capable 
of analysing the whole complex result—that thousands of ages 
ago a person did exist foolish enough to utter these words when 
he might have kept silence. 
But whatever one may think of the artificial satisfaction in 
such a shadow of immortality as may accrue to the original of 
a fine painting, simply on the ground that the painting is so 
fine, doubtless the kind of immortality most coveted, the im- 
mortality of a poet, statesman, discoverer, or artist, does imply 
a good deal more than this,—namely, the personal identification 
of some more or less historical life with admirable and remem- 
berable achievements. But what must take off a good deal 
from the satisfaction even of such immortality as this, is 
the capricious character of the article. What is most certain is 
that immortality is not gained by desert. Strafford has gained 
immortality far more effectually than Pym, Prince Rupert far 
more effectually than Fairfax. Again, successful military men 
have always had far more chance of immortality than civilians 


strikes men like a riddle, contributes infinitely more than it 
should to its immortality. Alexander and Napoleon were 
riddles—the one to the East, the other to the West—for some- 
thing like twenty years, and no careers in all history have, 
perhaps, so much of earthly immortality in them as those of 
Alexander and Napoleon. 

Often, again, immortality is better secured by a single touch of 
exaggerated feeling than by the achievements of a life-time. Sir 
Walter Raleigh will be longer remembered for the cloak which 
he spread in the mud to save the feet of Queen Elizabeth, than 
for all his Parliamentary and Naval exploits; just as the late 
Lord Derby will probably be better remembered for jumping on 
the table of the House of Commons during the excitement of the 
Reform Bill, than for all the incidents of his later career as a 
Conservative chief. Wilkes, and perhaps even Bradlaugh, have 
a chance of being remembered long after the most useful of all 
the steady-going representatives of the people are forgotten. 
What is needed for the immortality of this world is something 
that will catch the eye of generation after generation, and what 
most catches the eye of generation after generation is not, as.a 
rule, that which renders the greatest service to the generation to 
which the agent belongs. Lord Palmerston, for instance, has 
already gained a reputation likely to be far better remembered 
in future centuries than Lord Russell, yet Lord Russell certainly 
rendered far greater services to the generation to which he be- 
longed than Lord Palmerston. Lord Palmerston, by turning 
one or two shining facets of his political ability towards 
the various countries of Europe, made his a much more con- 
spicuous and intelligible figure to posterity than Lord Russell’s 
is ever likely to be. 

For the immortality of history, as it is called, what you 
chiefly need, is a great separateness either of character, or of 
achievement, or of both, more especially if it be a sort of 
separateness that catches easily the public eye. Swift is 
certainly surer of a popular immortality than Pope, because 
“ Gulliver’s Travels” contain the sort of popular satire which 
is at once separate from all others, and yet in its way glaring,— 
too glaring not to attract the attention of even the most sparing 
students of our older literature. And just for the same reason 
for which Swift is sure of a popular immortality wider and 
fuller than any which Pope is likely to attain, Lord Beaconsfield, 
with his Jewish descent, and his not unworthy glorying in that 
descent, his entire independence of party traditions and ties, his 
vast ambition, his mordant genius, his brilliant onslaughts on 
Sir Robert Peel, his grotesque position as confidential adviser 
to Lord George Bentinck, his eccentric elevation to the head of 
of the Squirearchical party, his curious studies of root crops, and 
of the ideal cottage with its “ porch, its oven, and its tank,” as 
well as of the advantages of “ crossing your Downs with Cots- 
wolds,” his sympathy with Emperors and his protection of 
Popes, his “ education” of the Tory party into a democratic 
policy, his creation of an Empress, his annexation of a Mediter- 
ranean “place of arms,” his snatch at a “ scientific frontier,” 
and his great letter to the Duke of Marlborongh on the Irish 
policy of “men of light and leading,” will attain a sort of 
immortality likely enough to be denied to statesmen of far 
greater political genius and far more splendid services. The 
comet always attracts more attention than th. planet, if only 
because its-path is so much more erratic, and, therefore, so 
much more conspicuous. 
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THE QUARRELS OF PHILANTHROPISTS. 
HE libel case of “‘ Sievers v. Adelmann,” decided this week 
before Mr. Justice Denman, is a typical illustration of one 
of the most perplexing of English social phenomena, the bitter 
jealousies, amounting to hatreds, which often spring up among 
Philanthropic Associations. Madame Sievers manages a gover- 
ness agency in Seymour Place, Bryanston Square, which is 
partly a benevolent and partly a business concern. Like 
most women in a similar position, she was very eager for titled 
patronage, which gives to such associations a sort of trade-mark 
or cachet, and had the good-fortune to obtain a promise of 
countenance from the Duchess of Connaught. That lady, who 
is of the bluest, a Hohenzollern Princess as well as an Eng- 
lish Royal Duchess, even agreed to attend a concert given by 
Madame Sievers. Royal patronage is everything to an institution 
of this kind, not only because the well-to-do middle-class who 
employ governesses have a natural proclivity to flunkeyism, and 
would take anybody of whom they could say she was recom- 
mended by a Royal Highness, but because they naturally think 
that very great people are sure to have very good information. 
Madame Sievers and her Committee were consequently delighted, 
but Miss Adelmann, head of another institution of the same kind, 
in the same neighbourhood, and her Committee, were both de- 
pressed and irritated. Why should Seymour Place havea Royal 
patron, while Wyndham Place had lost its Princess Alice ? Miss 
Adelmann was so hurt, that she was ready to believe anything 
of the rival Association,—that it invented testimonials, that 
it plundered governesses, even that it gave dances instead 
of “dull recitals,” to attract visitors and subscriptions; while 
a lady on her Committee actually sent a groom in evening 
dress, to see whether dancing was or was not allowed at the 
Seymour-Place entertainments. It turned out that it was, or 
at all events the groom said he danced; and Miss Adelmann, 
fairly exasperated out of her patience, wrote a letter to the 
Duchess, full of charges of dishonesty or sharp practice against 
her rival, which prevented her Royal Highness from attending 
the concert at Seymour Place, and was considered by a jury 
so libellous that they gave Madame Sievers damages to the 
amount of £130. The charges, we should add, were either 
disproved, or shown to be exaggerations of tittle-tattle of no 
importance. 

The non-philanthropic world laughs, and remarks how 
malicious women are, even when they are philanthropic, and 
the Times in a formal leader expresses their view, and warns 
charitable ladies to behave better to each other ; but neither the 
quarrel, nor the absurdities which attended it, are due to sex at 
all. Men would have been more cautious in expressing their 
convictions, and perhaps a little more reluctant to descend to 
tricks with tickets of admission, but nothing is better known 
to those who are brought in contact with philanthropic societies 
than their jealousies of one another. If their objects are 
nearly identical, and they appeal to the same stratum of society, 
they hate one another as hard as rival shops in the same neigh- 
bourhood which happen to bear nearly the same name, or rival 
theatres which make a speciality of the same class of perform- 
ance. Character makes little difference. The office-bearers are 
usually excellent people, but they cannot bear to see subscrip- 
tions go to the other place, they are jealous of any infringement 
of their monopoly of a “ field of action,” and they are sometimes 
in actual collision about trifles, till, in their irritation, they 
develop the most astonishing credulity. Each secretary comes 
to believe that the other secretary is “taking advantage 
of him,” or “trespassing on his ground,” or “ unfairly 
attracting public confidence,” by some report or some use of 
great names, till he begins to think his brother-philanthropist 
quite a dishonest fellow, receives every rumour about him 
greedily, and frequently ends at last by what is virtually a suit, 
not, indeed, before a Court, but before public opinion. Some- 
times the sensible members of the Committees retain their heads, 
and the “ charges’ are pooh-poohed ; more frequently there is a 
strong and right feeling against “ discrediting the cause,” and the 
charges are suppressed ; but sometimes the committees or their 
“ influential members” get carried away, and then there is an ex- 
plosion. Everybody writes letters, every body repeats tittle-tattle, 
and everybody believes that somebody else is both a devoted 
philanthropist and an uncommon rogue. Occasionally temper 
rises to heights at which common-sense fails altogether, evidence 
is utterly disregarded, character goes for nothing, and people who 
really are sincere and seif-sacrificing Christians all the while, 
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bandy charges of falsehood, of pecuniary fraud, and in no le 
88 
than three cases that we remember of cruelty, which, when the 
quarrel is over, they are humiliated even to remember 
Hardly any Society is great enough to be beyond ouch 
scandals, nor does any extent of benevolence appear to 
protect their managers from an almost incredible ex. 
tent of short-lived but most malicious credulity. We have 
known hospitals the subjects almost of judicial inquiry, for 
which there was no foundation whatever but malicious gossip 
in rival establishments; have commented on charges against 
orphanages, brought by the best of men on the slightest 
substructure of evidence; and have read reports from Mis. 
sionary Societies, complaining of “invasion,” as bitter and 
often as unjust as Consular complaints of international 
malpractices, or Colonists’ and Boers’ accounts of each 
other’s proceedings. The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in particular, which was at one time a little 
aggressive, and which is much distrusted on religious grounds 
by other Missionary Societies, must be in possession of ap 
entire body of literature consisting of nothing but charges 
against its agents, many of them almost farcical, most of them 
based on nothing but jealousies, and nine-tenths of them 
preferred in complete and stupid sincerity. 

The common explanation of these quarrels, that “ there 
is a deal of human nature in man,” is not quite suff. 
cient. So there is, but the human nature tends quite 
as much to Trade Unionism as to bickering. “Two of a 
trade never agree,” is an old and respectable proverb, but in 
our time the whole of a trade very often combine against 
the remainder of mankind. The instinct of a Company may be 
to quarrel with a Company, but the judgment of many Con- 
panies—as the Economist showed last week about Fire. 
Insurance Companies—is to unite till they form an im- 
penetrable Ring. As a rule, professional men are either 
not jealous of each other, or they keep their jealousies 
from the public eye, and hang together like clergymen 
against laymen, or doctors in consultation. There is, how- 
ever, one marked exception to that rule, and, perhaps, it may 
help us to understand the quarrels of the philanthropists, 
“Theatrical people,” to use the only broad term covering those 
who please the public, from Garricks and Malibrans to clowns 
and coryphées, are notoriously liable to jealousy, and ready to 
carry their quarrels into Court or before the public on the 
slightest provocation. They all want the favour of the com- 
munity ; they all live by it; and they all want it now, at once. 
Posterity is no good to an actor, singer, or dancer, even 
if he or she is artist-to the core. This generation, this 
audience, must applaud, and applaud within a minute, or all is 
lost. Natural vanity and love of praise are quickened by a 
perception of self-interest and a sense of emergency, till they 
become incentives of irresistible strength; and any obstacle to 
their gratification, be it a rival, or a misrepresentation, or a sharp 
criticism, seems quite unendurable. Mr. Lenville always “ got 
a hand” till Nicholas Nickleby came, and therefore Nickleby 
is an offence, and his nose must be pulled. Are not the philan- 
thropists a little liable to that especial snare? ‘They also 
desire the public favour, they also require it at once—for the 
Anti-Torture of Sweeps’ Society cannot wait for recognition till 
A.D. 2000—and they also find its diversion from them almost 
unendurable. The purity of motive is no defence. If a cloud 
were sentient, and came constantly between an astronomer and 
the Moon, the purity of the astronomer’s motives would not 
prevent his hating that cloud hard. The philanthropist feels 
for his “ cause ” as keenly as he feels for himself, or Mr. Glad- 
stone for the British Treasury ; he knows that patrons who will 
attract the public are very few; that the “constant subscribers” 
are only some thousands; that the charity fund, large as it 
seems, is strictly limited in extent; and if anything or 
anybody interferes between him and his subscribers, or 
his patrons, or the general fund, his wrath becomes quite 
divine, and inspires, first of all, the most lamentable credulity. 
His rival has hired a claque. His rival is giving “ meretricious 
attractions.” His rival will bolt with the chest. Actor or phil- 
anthropist, the tendency is the same, to brood, to fume, to tattle, 
to libel, and to repent. It is a curious phase of human nature, 
but it is not an unnatural one, and not one to be very seriously 
blamed. In both cases a little more common-sense, a trifle more 
judicial-mindedness, a bit more patience, would seem to be more 
useful than even an addition of Christian virtue. We shall not 
be much better than the Apostles, when we have improved a good 
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deal; and they had to keep their tempers, and learn to distrust 
the evidence of tale-bearers. 





THE CLOTHES OF THE PERIOD. 

TNO the well-constituted male mind, the pleasure that women 

derive from their clothes is an agreeable subject of con- 
templation. The man who “ never knows how one is dressed ” 
is, very properly, regarded as a “brute” by women; but they 
have a tendency to despise the other sort of man, who knows 
all about it, and discusses dress like a modiste. The present 
writer, to whom no womenkind belong, and who is innocent of 
technical knowleage in matters of female attire, flatters himself 
that he is the right man in the right place, when he attends 
the Private Views with which the month of May begins, and 
openly and above-board gives his whole mind to the clothes 
of the period, as displayed thereat. For the pictures are in 
the position of Mrs. Prig’s quarrel with Mrs. Gamp,—they can 
be attended to at any time; but the Private- View costumes are 
in that of the “limited quantity of pickled salmon,” and cannot. 
It is incidentally pleasant to observe what a taken-for-granted 
ecasion the Private Views afford for “ making believe very 
much” in many ways,—for making believe that May is a genial 
and jocund month; that dull care is “ begone,” and nobody has 
cold in the head any more; for making believe that every body 
loves Art, and understands wsthetics ; for making believe that 
everybody lives in a vortex, adores actors, and knows them “ off 
the stage ;” above all, for making believe that one possesses the 
“Terry” countenance. This latter affectation, the present writer 
has observed, is effected by assuming a fixed stare, keeping the 
mouth open, and “ tip-tilting” the nose. Mr. Tennyson has a 
great deal to answer for in inventing that unlucky epithet; no 
one wanted to have a good, old-fashioned ‘cocked ”’ nose, and 
the nez retroussé had gone out of fashion with Lady Blessing- 
ton’s novels. The mild quizzing of Mr. Burnand and the 
pictorial pillory of Mr. Du Maurier are taken for compliment, 
-and muke their objects hearth-rug heroes and the heroines of 
cliques. What with the Terry countenance, the Modjeska 
modulation, the fashionable attitudes, and the clothes of the 
period, we elderly growlers find ourselves wondering what 
Englishwomen are coming to, and when these affectations and 
vagaries will be blown away by a wholesome breeze of common- 
sense, 

The colours of the clothes of the period exercise the male 
mind as severely as do the cut. Why do women with red or 
yellowish hair wear “ dead ” gold, and greens that remind the 
beholder of badly-cooked vegetables? Why do pale-faced, 
brown-haired women wear the deep-red and orange hues which 
‘can “go” only with the olive and pomegranate tints, and the 
blue-black hair of the South? Who is accountable for the 
terrible terra-cotta garments in which some otherwise harmless 
maidens pervade fashionable crowds, inspiring the observer 
with wonder, totally unmixed with admiration ?—slender girls 
arrayed in shapeless clothes, made apparently of slices of the 
wall of the new Natural History Museum at South Kensington; 
strong-minded young women in aggressive cloaks, so unspeak- 
ably hideous that we sigh for the Ulster of last season, which we 
then believed could not be surpassed in odiousness; awful things, 
made of suge-green tweed with blue frills, or gosling woollen 
stuff tipped with pink! The eel-skin style has been succeeded by 
the bag, and though the latter is more decent, it is not much 
less ugly. A woman with high, narrow shoulders, and thin, 
long arms, might do better than array herself in a black satin 
bag, with a running string at the neck and at the waist, a 

“piping” (such, we were assured by a sympathetic friend of 
‘the offenders’ own sex, is the correct term by which to describe 
this contrivance), from which the skirt hangs shapelessly to 
within an inch of the ankles; and she might crown the edifice 
more becomingly than with a bonnet—or was it a hat ?—like 
nothing in Nature except a crumpled cabbage. The “ cosey,” as an 
aljanet to the tea-table, is of dubious elegance, as well as unques- 
tionably fatal to drinkable tea; but when adapted as a cape to the 
shoulders of blooming girlhood, forming a straight line across the 
middle of its back and cutting its sleeves in two just above the 


elbow, it is the very most unsightly piece of dress that can be put 


on, especially if it is of a sickly colour. Salmon-pink satin, lining 
a big bonnet of crinkly crinoline, looking like hualf-a-dozen 
shells joined at the edges, would be trying to the best com- 
plexions ; it was consoling to see it applied only to the worst. 
Why should a very pretty lady wear a flat gown of a peculiarly 
Tepulsive green in colour, but of rich velvet in material, and 





over it a hideous camlet cloak of another and, if possible, more 
repulsive green, with a bunch of yellowish ribbon at the back, 
and a plush bonnet like the vizor of a knight’s helmet? Why 
should writing people, painting people, singing people, persons 
presumably intelligent, since they all do something that pleases 
the public and is paid for in money, array themselves in 
garments, of price indeed—shabbiness is not the note of the 
popular affectation—but which render them distressingly 
conspicuous? ‘These questions cannot fail to occur to men 
observing the humours of a select crowd, and especially 
as the dress of “the conflicting gender” tends more and 
more to simplicity. Of course, there will always be affected 
male idiots, long-haired and short-haired, with neckties that 
make us stare, and hats that make us wink by their bril- 
liancy ; but these are the mere “ brats” of society, they are too 
insignificant to be offensive. Women are never insignificant, 
and that they should be infected with eccentricity and affecta- 
tion on the scale of the present manifestation of those maladies 
is deplorable. The bird’s-nest hair, the pince-nez, the hands 
carried behind the back, the head poked forward, the hard, con- 
fident stare, the hunched-up shoulders, the clanking, uncanny 
ornaments, the aggressive air, the assured voice of one 
“school” of young ladies, and the sad, sombre, wan un- 
healthiness, the morbid, unbelieving, introspective rubbish 
of another, with the costuming business proper to both— 
the décor of the play-acting in which their life is passed— 
make old people look back regretfully to the days when Minna 
and Brenda Troil, Julia Mannering, and Miss Bertram were 
regarded as models for imitation, and even give a sigh of gentle 
regret to the memory of the “ Keepsake ” belles. They simpered, 
it is trne, but they did not strut; they wore their hair in ring- 
lets, and their eyelashes mostly on their cheeks; but they did 
not affect paganism, “ sauce,” or “chaff,” nor did they regard 
notoriety as the salt of life. It is the passion for being 
remarked that makes the young women and the girls of 
the present day dress so absurdly and so hideously that 
a ladylike person in clothes which no one talks about is 
as “distinguished” as Lord Castlereagh at Vienna; and 
that passion marks the measure of their departure from the 
standard of true womanhood. There is an amusing story in 
Belgravia for this month, called, “The Five-clayed Dragon,” 
which relates the adyentures of a set of Chinese damask 
window-curtains, with the inviolable and incommunicable im- 
perial pattern upon them. It must surely have been a piece of 
that material which was conspicuous at the Private Views, form- 
ing the fearful and wonderful gown of a lady who was an object 
of as much curiosity as the portrait of Lord Beaconsfield by 
** Apelles,” or that of the President of the Royal Academy by 
himself. Fancy having a “lane” made for one on account 
of one’s clothes, and taking that for fame! They must 
so take it, these dear, silly women who rejoice in the 
possession of unique gowns and incredible mantles, for 
otherwise they would not wear them. It is not conceiv- 
able that such gowns, and bonnets, and cloaks, such stacks 
of artificial flowers, such ropes of amber, such garniture 
of feathers, should ever be put on in private life; and it is to 
this perversion of the purpose of dress, this inartistic playing 
at Art, that the present writer, as an elderly growler, takes 
exception. Society, judged by the fashion of its clothes, is in 
anything but its right mind ; and it is lamentable that it should 
be thus dressed, and not ashamed. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AS INSPECTORS. 
(To THE EpItoR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sin,—Will you kindly allow me space to reply to the letter of 
“H. H.,” in your last week’s impression? That the questiorhe 
discusses is one deeply interesting to some tens of thousands of 
a generally deserving profession, must be my excuse for troubling 
ou. 

we H. H.” seems to feel some doubt as to whether the great 
body of Elementary Teachers agree with the National Union in 
wishing to see the Inspectorate opened to their body. On this 
point let “HH. H.” ease his mind at once. There is no doubt 
whatever that an overwhelming majority of the Certiticated 
Teachers would gladly see it made possible for the élite amongst 
them to reach the Inspectorate. It would be strange, indeed, 
were it otherwise. 
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“H. H.” is, it seems to me, singularly unfortunate, both in 
his arguments and in his illustrations. He fancies that though 
elementary teachers and inspectors belong to the “same profes- 
sion,” they do not belong to the “same branch” of it. But 
surely this is misleading. What does he mean by “same 
branch?” In one sense, the teacher of an infant-school 
does not belong to the same branch as the master of a 
boys’ school; whilst a Board School teacher and a worker in 
a Church school, may be said to belong to different branches of 
the profession of elementary teacher. But if the necessity for 
a thorough acquaintance with the routine work of primary 
schools, and with the requirements of the Education Acts and 
Codes, on the part of both inspectors and teachers, does not 
entitle them to be classed under the same branch of the pro- 
fession, it is hard to see what is meant by “ same branch.’ 

But let that pass. “ H. H.” then goes on to ask :—‘ What 
would be said if solicitors were to advance a claim to appoint- 
ments as police magistrates or county-court judges; or if 
policemen were to complain because the chief constables of 
counties are not selected from their ranks; or if dispensing 
chemists were to contend that they are the fittest persons to be 
appointed medical officers ?” 

Instances more ill-chosen could hardly be imagined. For 
the great difference made between the barrister and the solicitor 
is simply an antiquated piece of absurdity ; and there are not 
wanting signs that solicitors are beginning to rebel against 
being considered to belong to a lower grade of the legal pro- 
fession. There is simply no sound reason whatever why a 
solicitor should not be made either a police magistrate or a 
county-court judge. As to the Police service, I, for one, con- 
tend that it should be quite possible for the most obscure 
policeman to raise himself at length, if of sufficient ability, to 
the position at present occupied by Sir E. Henderson. And in 
the case of the medical profession, what is there, I should like 
to know, to prevent any dispensing chemist from qualifying for 
and in due *ime receiving the appointment of medical officer ? 
Now, bear in mind this fact: it is at present impossible for an 
elementary teacher, as such, to attain to an inspectorship, how- 
ever well qualified he may be to fulfil its duties. Let me, in 
return, ask “ H. H.” what he would think if men were appointed 
to the command of ironclads, or to county-court judgeships, 
solely because they occupied good social positions and held 
university degrees? And further, what would he think if such 
appointments were justified, on the ground that the duties were 
“easily learnt ?” 

It is clear, in fact, that “ H. H.” proceeds on a wrong assump- 
tion. He takes it for granted that the men who now receive 
Inspectorships have two great advantages which the elementary 
teacher has not, viz., a higher social status, and university 
degrees. With regard to the former, I will simply ask whether 
it is in the necessity of things that an elementary teacher should 
be assigned a lower social position than a lawyer, or a clergy- 
man, an officer in the Army? Is the physician who 
practises in a poor district of lower social rank than his 
brother-professional whose clients are wealthy cheesemongers, 
or live in Belgravia? As to the university degree, it may 
not, perhaps be known to “ H. H.” that amongst the ranks of 
the elementary teachers may be found many graduates, and 
some distinguished ones, and the number is yearly increasing. 
So that “ masters in public schools” simply possess no real ad- 
vantage over the picked men among their certificated brethren. 


or 


In conclusion, I would briefly point ont that elementary 
teachers have for years acted as,—(1), inspectors’ assistants ; (2), 
inspectors under School Boards; and they have, over and over 
again, in these capacities received the highest commendations 
from those able to judge of their work. And can it be said that 
the work of, say, Mr. Ricks, under the London School Board, 
is any less important, or demands anything less of learning or 
social qualification, than the work of one of her Majesty’s 
Inspectors in some remote district of Wales or Lincolnshire p— 
Ian, Sir, &e., R. Steap. 


VIVISECTION. 
(To THE EpirorR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” 
Sir,—It is always with a certain surprise that I perceive the 
tacit assumption of so many of our opponents,—that all humane 
persons are alive to the claims of the lower animals. It is 
constantly assumed that what we are afraid of is the cruelty of 
cruel men. ‘The only cruelty one would wish to punish is that 
of the cruel, but if that were the only cruelty we could prevent, 





one would be tempted to give up the cause in despair, 
animals suffer from is the cruelty of the preoccupied, 
many generous men and women one knows who would walk hal 
a day to procure any comfort for gn invalid, for instance and 
would also allow a lame horse to be over-driven to saye ‘on 

selves the most trifling inconvenience. It is never safe to infer 
the slightest care for animals, from evidence of the utmost care 
for human beings; one has to learn whether it exists jn an 

man or woman, as one has to learn whether he or z 
speaks Italian, after hearing him or her speak French and 
German with flueney. Perhaps this is not quite so true as it 
used to be, butit is still so far true that we ought not to be sup 
posed to bring an imputation against any one, when we refuge 
to take it for granted that it is an object with him to save a cat 
ora dog from suffering. Still less ought this to be supposed 
when all we refuse is to take it for granted that a man will not 
feel the sufferings of cats and dogs so great an object ag to 
allow them to interfere with his most engrossing interest. There 
is, as you point out, evidence that he does not; but the Case 
hardly needs evidence. We do not assume that men of scienge 
are worse than others, when we expect that they will not do this 
we merely assume that they are no better than others, If q 
kind-hearted man will let a horse endure any suffering, rather 
than he should miss a train (and surely it is a minority who 
would not do so), why should it be thought that we speak 
harshly of a class of men in believing that they would leta 
number of animals endure auy suffering rather than fail jp 
experiments which they think—sometimes with the exagger. 
tion of their own achievements inevitable in all pursuits, and 
sometimes with truth—of importance to the object they have. 
most at heart P—I am, Sir, &ce., 

AN OpponrEnt OF VIVISECcTION, 


What 
How 


THE PROSPECTS OF FARM LABOURERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR,”] 

Sir,—In your interesting article on ‘The Reduction of the 
Rural Population,” there is a statement to which you will, I 
am sure, allow me to take exception. You say, “ If they [the 
labourers] work from the age of eightcen to sixty for just 
masters, they can hardly save enough to avoid the workhouse.” 
I know a lad of eighteen who is an under-carter, having, as is 
usual, his lodgings found him. His wages were 9s. a week, 
and he received a lump sum of £4 at Michaelmas. Being 
desirous to emigrate, he saved last year 3s. a week during six 
months towards his passage-money, to which he added £1 out 
of his Michaelmas money, thus making up the £5 required. 
Now, what this lad conld do, others could do. If he saved at 
the rate of £8 a year, so could anyone. £8 laid by for twenty 
years will produce, roughly speaking, £237. Considering that my 
friend the under-carter might fairly expect to be a head-carter by 
the time he was twenty-eight years old, when he would earn 
18s. a week, and a cottage, he might easily lay by the sum] 
have mentioned by the time he was thirty-eight, especially if 
he did not marry till then. Why, then, do not all labourers 
copy my friend ? For two reasons, want of motive, and love of 
beer. My friend was a total abstaiuer, and he wanted to make 
a man of himself in Canada. : 

The Poor Law has trained every one from childhood in the 
knowledge that he has always the rates, i.c., his neighbours’ 
savings, to fall back upon. There are no Post-Office Savings 
Banks, as a rule, in villages, only in towns. Having uo safe 
place in which to put his money, the labourer has still less 
object in saving. When savings-banks are extended to the 
villages, and out-door relief abolished, less money will go m 
beer, and more into the bank. And when once a labourer has 
got his £200 or £300, he will find no difficulty, even now, mm 
obtaining a few acres of grass and a couple of cows.—I am, 
Sir, &e., G. R. Portat. 

Burghelere, May 4th. 

(Mr. Portal’s carter is exceptional. The majority of the 
human race, in this country at least, will not voluntarily live 
single till thirty-eight on bread and water and a shilling a day, 
for a future benefit. Mr. Portal’s friend was ai ideal English 
labourer, and consequently he emigrated, rather than be an 
English labourer any more.— Ep. Spectator. ] 








RUSKIN AS AN ARTIST. 

(To Tuk Epiror OF THE “ SPKCTATOR. '] ; 
Sir,—In the Spectator of April 23rd, I ventured to question 
the appropriateness of calling Mr. W. M. Hunt a “ Vermont 
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I added, regarding the comparison to Ruskin, “ Mr. 
notoriously not an artist, but an art critic; while 
Mr. Hunt not only did not pretend to be an art critic, but far 
Poa it... but he was emphatically a painter.” Mr. D. 
Oliver, in your last number, is, apparently, so shocked at my 
venturing to say that Mr. Ruskin is known as an art critic and 
not as an artist, that he takes it for grauted that I use the word 
«artist in ascyse unknown to him, and “ quite differentfrom any 
towhich many of your readers are accustomed.” And he calls upon 
me to unfold my definition of an artist. I attached no peculiar 
meaning to it. I used the word in its ordinary acceptation, 
meaning a professed draughtsman or painter. The definition 
of “artist ” is so loose a one, that it is obviously untrue to say 
that Mr. Ruskin is not an artist in a certain sense; for he who 
produces works of art, be he painter, poet, orator, musician, 
oreven weaver Or shipbuilder, is, strictly speaking, an artist. 
With some exceptions, Mr. Ruskin’s drawings and water- 
colours are illustrative of his literary work, and are for the 
urpose of instruction, not of artistic expression, per se. They 
certainly never pretended to be anything more than delicate, 
truthful, and precise studies, full of painstaking and fidelity ; 
and, as such, precious work indeed, but not of a kind to make 
him recognised as an artist. Mr. Ruskin is not an artist, simply 
pecause he does not profess to be one. He is by profession a 
literary man,—a writer on Art; a great critic, indeed, and as 
such—not as an artist—his name will live —I am, Sir, &c., 
d.. EF. 


Ruskin.” 
Ruskin is 





“PEACE WITH HONOUR.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 
$in—I see in yours of April 30th that Mr. C. F. Pollock 
attributes the origin of the now familiar phrase, “‘ Peace with 
honour” to Mr. Swinburne. The same phrase may be found 
inthe following speech, which Shakespeare puts into the mouth 
of Volumnia, in his play entitled Coriolanus, Act. iil, se. 2. :— 
“Tf it be honour, in your wars, to seem 
The same you are not (which, for your best ends, 
You adopt your policy), how is it less or worse, 
That it shall hold companionship in peace 
With honour, as in war, since that to both 
It stands in like request ?” 
—I am, Sir, &c., 
Stow Villu, Bath. 
[Nine other correspondents send us the same quotation.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


E. Watters Joy. 


A RECTIFICATION. 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to correct an inaccuracy in the 
sentences commencing “ The Rector of Sandriugham,” in your 
impression of Saturday last? It is there assumed that the 
sermon on Lord Beaconsfield, preached in Sandringham Church 
on the Sunday following his death, was mine. ‘This is a 
mistake, as the preacher on the occasion was the Rev. '. 
Teignmouth Shore, Incumbent of Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair.— 
Lam, Sir, &e., Frepk. A. J. Hervey, 
Rector of Sandringham, 
and Domestic Chaplain to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


POETRY. 

ee 

CARLYLE. 
Tnov wert a Titan, but a Titan tossed 
With wild tumultuous heavings in thy breast, 
And fancy-fevered, and cool judgment lost 
Tn mighty maelstroms of divine unrest. 
What souls were drugged with doubt in sceptic time 
Thy ery disturbed into believing life, 
And fools that raved in prose or writhed in rhyme 
Were sharply surgeoned by thy needful knife : 
But, if there were who in this storm of things 
Sighed for sweet calm, and in this dark for light, 
And in this jar for the wise Muse that sings 
All wrong into the ordered ranks of right, 
‘They thanked not thee, who did’st assault their brain 
With thunder-claps and water-spouts for rain. 

Joun Stuart Buackte. 








ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[PREFATORY NOTICE}. 
THE present year’s exhibition of the Royal Academy, which 
was opened to the public on Monday last, seems to afford an 
excellent opportunity for considering what the progress of 
English Art has been during the last decade, the third which 
has elapsed since the waters of painting and criticism were 
alike stirred, by the writings of Mr. John Ruskin and the artistic 
heresies of the pre-Raphaelite brethren. It may not be useless 
or uninteresting to ask what has been the gross result of the 
new interest, of which there have been so many signs,—to 
ask whether we have, as a nation, really succeeded in that 
most difficult of operations which consists in converting a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear; or, in other words, whether we 
have succeeded in making, by one desperate effort, an artistic 
nation out of an inartistic one. For that the effort has been 
made, it is impossible to doubt. What other cause has 
produced the flood of art literature, art furniture, and art 
dresses, which have practically had it all their own way during 
the last ten years? What other cause has produced the South 
Kensington Museum (with its training-schools and their num- 
berless provincial offshoots), which, like an enormous octopus, 
gathers into its voracious maw all the artistic heart of 
the nation, and, we fear, not seldom crushes out the 
originality and energy of its pupils, ere it sends them 
forth to the world as “ finished” artists, with bronze medals 
and certificates, all complete? Why have Mr. Du Maurier’s 
satires on Maudle and Postlethwaite, and Messrs. Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s operas, and plays like those now being acted at the 
Criterion and the Prince of Wales’s, sprung into exist- 
ence? Why have we a new class of beings, called wsthetes, 
and new jargon, called esthetic speech, if it be not that 
we are trying violently, bravely, foolishly, and in some 
cases, perhaps, even knavishly, to make our silk purse, de- 
spite of proverbial wisdom? For, let the truth be owned 
frankly and once for all, we are not at heart an artistic nation. 
Tn that plain fact lies all our present trouble. “The prophets 
prophesy smooth things, and the people love to have it so;” and 
now, as when that sentence was written, it is hard not to like 
and believe in the favourable predictions. All engaged in the 
matter are interested in keeping up the delusion. The great 
shopkeeper class find a new and practically unlimited field of 
operations, the literary and artistic classes are directly benefited 
by increased demand and increased price, the moneyed class 
gain a new outlet for their wealth, a new distraction for 
their leisure, and a new satisfaction for their pride; the 
moralist and the preacher look leniently on a fashion 
which can scarcely fail to have some refining influence, 
even in its wildest excesses; and the harder-brained men of 
business and professions, who are, on the whole, the least affected 
by the current, derive a certain grim amusement from the 
whole concern, and so—the making of the purse goes on. Ten 
years ago there were practically half-a-dozen picture exhibitions 
in London; at the present moment there are probably fifty, 
and for every conceivable branch of art-work there are societies 
and schools of instruction. In place of the Decalcomanie of 
the last generation, a young lady may now (and what is more, 
very frequently does) paint plates, paint tapestry, paint panels, 
pianos, and dresses, paint in oils or water-colours, or etch 
copper-plates, or model in clay, or carve in wood, or chisel in 
marble, or belong to societies, headed by royal princesses, for 
art needlework and art cooking. ‘There are art alliances for 
the rich, and art societies for the poor; Royalty has lent its 
countenance, and poetry given its sanction; one of the most 
accomplished men in England presides at the councils 
of the Royal Academy, and each of the old Water-colour 
Societies boasts a Princess of the Blood among its mem- 
bers; everything that wealth, and fashion, and intellect 
can do for Art, has been done during the last decade; prices 
for pictures of contemporary artists have never been so high 
in the world's history ; and the old style of artist, with a long 
beard, a short pipe, and a velveteen jacket much out at elbow, 
has been replaced by an excessively neat, well-dressed man, 
with courteous manners, a Queen-Anne mansion, and a balance 
at his banker’s. Such, put as briefly as possible, has been the 
social result during the years 1870-80 of the Art-development 
of England, let us now see whether the artistic result is at all 
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parallel with it. In a word, do we get better pictures in 
technique, or motive, than we did ten years ago? Has there 
been any distinct improvement, or are we just where we were, 
or have we even deteriorated ? 

It is a difficult question to answer, and many, no doubt, will 
say it is one which we should not ask. It is sufficient, we shall 
perhaps be told, to accept what is given us, without criticism 
or reluctance,—no good is to be done by analysing the nature 
of the draught which we have to swallow. But therein lies the 
whole question. How, if we are not obliged to swallow it ? 
How, if the draught might be made at once more palat- 
able and more efficacious; and how, if the present were 
the very time for the alteration? If it be true that 
lookers-on see most of the game, it can scarcely be denied that 
it is the function of true criticism to direct as well as to 
encourage the efforts upon which it comments, and not to 
blindly praise misdirected toil, even though it be prompted by 
an honest motive. Of course, in any general estimate of im- 
provement or non-improvement, great allowances must always 
be made for changes due to death or age, and such estimate 
can but be at best a very imperfect one. Still, we think a few 
of the main results of the period of Art interest which we have 
endeavoured to describe, are so plainly evident as to be appre- 
ciated by all our readers, when once mentioned. Whether these 
results are, in the main, good or ill, is a much wider question, 
and one upon the discussion of which we do not propose here 
to enter. No one can walk critically through the present 
exhibition at Burlington House without being struck, forcibly, 
if not painfully, by the lack of subjects of more than domestic 
interest, especially of such subjects as require imaginative 
treatment; and it will also be noticed, curiously enough, that 
this bias in favour of quiet domesticity and gentle dullness is at 
least as much marked in the Royal Academicians as in the work 
of less experienced artists. Nay, if the truth must be told, it is 
even more marked, and the great majority of Academic works 
in this exhibition are notable for this tameness of subject, this 
deficiency in imagination. It cannot be doubted, by those who 
have watched carefully the exhibitions of the past decade, that 
this tendency to leave out of the record the more vital passions, 
the more vivid interests, of humanity has increased very 
greatly; and the cause for this increase is a very simple one, 
and is directly connected with the present fashion for Art. 
When an artist paints a big picture of a great subject, it is, as 
the artistic world know perfectly well, very frequently unsale- 
able; it appeals to comparatively few people, it necessarily 
represents a considerable amount of money, it is difficult to 
hang, and difficult to resell. Nevertheless, such pictures used 
to be painted frequently, and are not now, simply because in 
the old days the few people who spent much money on pictures 
really did know and care something about the matter; and the 
artist, knowing this, was content to wait. But now-a-days, the 
sale is so ready for any work which bears a fashionable name, 
wholly irrespective of its merit, that the temptation is almost 
irresistible to a young painter to produce as cheaply as possible 
what is most saleable in the market; and when he has made a hit 
on one subject, to go on repeating that subject as long as he can 
sell it. Artists are but men, and if you tempt them beyond a 
certain point, their art will go to the wall, in deference to their 
power of making a fortune. One of the worst results of foolish 
patronage is, that it attacks in this way the best men. It either 
makes them bitter and soured by the non-appreciation of their 
great work, and the preference shown for their slighter efforts, or 
it makes them deny their artistic parentage, and, with a smile on 
their lips and a sneer in their heart, become mere producers for 
the market. Another sign of this result is to be found in the 
constantly increasing number of portrait-painters, portrait- 
painting being a branch of art which, in all but its highest de- 
velopments, produces more money, at less cost to the painter, 
than any other. 

Let us now turn to a wholly different aspect of the in- 
fiuence of fashion over Art, as shown in the Royal Academy, 
and that is the amount of false sentiment which now 
seems to obtain in the painting of the simplest scenes. It is 
curious to notice how entirely the English feeling has died out 
in social and domestic painting, and how all the most popular 
yietures are those which have a certain French air of either 
theatrical sentiment, costume interest, or morbid feeling. Look, 
for example, at the pictures of Mr. Frank Hol one of the re- 
cently elected Associates, and see how their very great ability is 
shadowed and, in some cases, almost obscured by this sort of 





tinsel feeling, which puts sadness in the place of joy, and sub 

stitutes lime-light for sun-light. Look, for another example ‘~ 
the work of Mr. Marcus Stone, an Associate, who began his 
artistic career by being one of the most straightforward painters 
of the day. One day he gained an unfortunate success in depict. 
ing old English costume and garden scenes, and for some years 
we have had nothing from his hand which has not been an echo 

faintly sweet, from the life of the early part of the century, 
Look, again, at the numerous Academicians (their names vil 
suggest themselves to all of our readers) who are absolutely 
lost to all human interest in the intricacies of ruff, armour 

doublet, and hose. ‘The public liked their ruff, they 
doublets, and their breastplates, and have not cared a farthing 
for anything else, and are the artists to be blamed for paint. 
ing what their patrons like? Well, perhaps they are, in strict 
morality, but hardly in actual life. 

And lastly, there is to be noted the great change which has 
come over the character of the landscape-painting in the 
Academy, and this is to be traced in great part to the influence, 
in the main a most deteriorating one, of the Scotch school of’ 
landseapists. It is hardly too much to say that the art 
of landscape painting is wholly unrepresented amongst the 
Royal Academiciaus, there being literally only two landscape 
painters out of the forty members. These are Mr. Hook and’ 
Mr. Vicat Cole, both of whom are, to a great extent, specialists, 
the one in the coast scenery of the West of England, the 
other in river scenery. Amongst the Associates, the case is 
a little better, but even here the proportion is one in eleven, one 


of whom, Mr. John Brett, has only been elected within the past 


few weeks, though he has been for many years past one of the 
very first landscape and sea-scape painters in England. There 
can be little doubt but that the practical discouragement of land- 
scape in the Royal Academy has retarded greatly the progress of 
landscape Art, but it is a question whether the evil done by the 
attractive scene-painting qualities of the Scotch artists (men of 
great power and ability in a thoroughly tricky and unsafe 
way) has not been greater, for it has substituted, at all events 
for the time, the habit of painting little, brilliant, semi- 
theatrical effects, for that of painting Nature asa whole. If, 
for instance, we compare the work of Messrs. Peter Graham or 
MacWhirter with that of any of our earlier landscape painters, 
such as De Wint, or Cox, or Turner, we find that one of the 
greatest differences lies in the range of vision. The old English 
artists, whether they painted sun or shade, wind or rain, almost 
inevitably opened out to the spectator a series of atmospheriy 
planes, so numerous and so subtly depicted, as to be sometimes 
(as in the case of Turner) practically infinite. The Scotch 
school, on the other hand, almost inevitably arrange their land- 
scapes much in the same manner as a stage manager groups 
his actors,—the principals first, and the rest nowhere. The 
ability of these artists, great as it is, has taken the direc- 
tion of one special point in the landscape, has been im 
pressed by that, and has failed to perceive the subordinate 
truths which are necessary to the composition of a great 
landscape. And this is the real reason for their popularity,— 
because it is within every one’s capacity to perceive the beauty 
of one striking effect of sunlight and shadow, say, upon a 
patch of moorland or the side of a mountain ; but it needs close 
acquaintance with both nature and art to appreciate the truth 
and beauty of landscape which deals with Nature as a whole, 
and which possesses something of the infinity of beauty with 
which atmosphere and sunlight can surround the commonest 
scene. If we have lingered somewhat over-long on our descrip- 
tion of one or two of the characteristics of our present state of 
oil painting, it was because it seemed worth while to put before 
our readers the anomaly of increased interest in Art, and 
changed, we might almost dare to say lowered, aims. There 
must be something radically wrong, when increase of public 
interest in Art produces lower forms of painting than did the 
neglect which preceded it. The solution of the puzzle is this— 
that no real appreciation is now shown at all, it has been 
swamped by the fashion for art which has grown up, accorl- 
ing to which a person puts on art just as he does a coat 
from a good tailor, and considers himself well dressed. In the 
present exhibition of the Royal Academy, with which we shall 
deal in succeeding articles, there are scarcely more than si 
imaginative pictures ; there are a considerable number of fairly 
good landscapes, chiefly of what may be called the foreground 
type, and a very large preponderance of good portraits. 

genuine historical, classical, or poetical painting, there are very 
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few examples indeed. There is some exquisitely skilful work in 
water-colours, and there are some very fine etchings and en- 
gravings ; but, as a whole, the exhibition is tame and poor 
to an unusual degree. The one effort at “high art” which is 
successful (if we except portraiture and landscape), is the 
« Archer,” by the recently-elected Associate, Mr. H. Thorney- 


croft. 


BOOKS. 


sccsssamelate sites 
THE BODEN SEE.* 

From the author of Wanderings in War Time it was natural to 
expect a charming work, in which instruction and amusement 
should be blended in the correctest proportions. This mono- 
graph of Lake Constance and the surrounding country fulfils 
the auticipations with which we opened it, and might 
stand the test that we once heard applied to Travels by a 
person of a practical turn of mind, who usually regarded books, 
as Miss Miggs regarded the sword of the worthy locksmith in 
Barnaby Rudge, with alarm and suspicion. He was urged to 
improve his mind by the perusal of Héthen. ‘‘ Well,” said he, 
“Jook here,—if you can promise me that it will make me want 
to start straight off to Eéthen, I don’t mind reading a bit of it.” 
We have read every bit of Mr. Capper’s book, and it has made us 
want very much to start straight off to the Boden See, whose 
surface, if frozen over, would, a painstaking German{has calcu- 
lated, afford standing-room to the whole human family. Of this 
great lake, never called by the dwellers on its shores by the name 
of the old imperial city, Constance, the author says that it hasa 
great alvantage over every other Swiss lake, even Leman itself, in 
that it is like the sea. “ If you take your stand upon the ancient 
ramparts of the inland city of Lindau, when a strong west wind is 
blowing, huge breakers will come rolling in, and will cover you 
with spray ; while, however keen your vision, you will see only 
water and sky towards the setting sun.” For two years the 
author lived and travelled in the country which he describes, 
and it is difficult to imagine any aspect of it which he 
has not put before his readers. ‘“ Whatever has interested me,” 
he says, “I have asked them to share excursions, personal ad- 
venture, books, and even sermons.” As the last item may have 
a deterrent effect, we feel bound to observe that the sermon- 
samples are good, and short enough to please the “ Young 
Rapid” of the old play. Everything interested Mr. Capper, and 
he makes everything interesting. Round a vivid description of 
each place at which he lingers he groups its history, its legends, 
its associations ; he recalls the memory of its dead great men, 
and records the deeds of the living; and although he reads the 
history of the past, and looks on at the history of the present, 
with certain idées fixes, his imagination is not untouched by 
the themes which he handles. He gives only one chapter to 
the Lake-dwellers and their times and to the Roman conquest of 
the later people ‘and the introduction of Christianity, then 
begins his personal narrative at Rorschach, where he and 
his wife fixed their head-quarters in 1879. Of this town he 
gives a delightful description ; and he found it a capital centre 
for excursions by steamboat. ‘In an hour you are conveyed 
to Friedrichshafen or to Lindan, and in half an hour longer to 
Bregenz. Before you reach the middle of the lake, the whole 
panorama of the Alps comes into view.” These steamboat 
excursions furnish us with charming pictures; those of the 
Steinli and Appenzell are particularly attractive, and the 
history of Appenzell is briefly but effectively given. The 
famous Monastery of St. Gall afforded the author pleasure 
which is reflected in his deeply interesting account of its origin, 
and its rebuilding by Abbot Gotzbert in 820. The following 
narrative is, to us at least, new :— 

“While upon the subject of the Monastery of St. Gall, the old 
Iatin hymns should not be forgotten which were there composed, 
prominent among which is the famous ‘ Media vita, in morte sumus.’ 
The monk Notken, who, by his poetical and musical talent, was one 
of the greatest ornaments of the Abbey in the ninth century, was one 
day walking in the direction of Rorschach, when he reached the deep 
and gloomy gorge of the Martinstobel. Workmen were at that time 
busy throwing a bridge over the abyss, and as he saw them hanging, 
a8 it were, between heaven and earth, the peril they were in so im- 
Pressed him as to become the motive of the hymn. Words and 
melody were written together, the latter being indicated by a species 
of accentuation above the words, which, in process of time, developed 
into our musical notation. The ‘Media vita’ was sung all over 
Christendom ; it became a favourite battle-song among the Crusaders 
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in far-away Palestine; until, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries,. 
the inhabitants of the shores of the Rhine attribnting magical virtues 
to it, its use was forbidden by the Church.” 

A chapter on Lindau, “the Suabian Venice,” is full of inter- 
est, past and present, for the author saw the aged Emperor 
William received there by his relatives and the people, and was 
told the pretty story of “Gorze’s Rose,” for which we must 
refer our readers to the book. Mr. Capper does not think very 
much of Bregenz, the oldest city on the lake. “The people,” 
he says, “do not look so well-to-do and comfortable as the in- 
habitants of Lindau and of the Bavarian and Baden towns. 
There were more children without shoes and stockings, and 
looking unkempt and uncared for.” But from the Gebhartsberg, 
above Bregenz, a magnificent view of the whole extent of the 
Boden See is obtained; and whether the traveller gazes at it 
from thence, or from the hill above Rorschach, or, indeed, from 
any point, his eye is irresistibly drawn to a white spot on the 
Baden shore, which glitters in the sunshine. This is Meersburg, 
the ancient Merspure, of whose “ schloss” the author says :— 

“There seems no reason to doubt that the old castle owes its origin 

to King Dagobert, in or about A.D. 628. It subsequently belonged to. 
Charles Martel, the hammer of the Saracens, who, there is reason to 
believe, resided here for a part of his life, between A.D. 691 and 741. 
Then came the great House of the Hobenstaufen, under whom the 
characteristic civilisation of the middle-ages attained its zenith, and. 
who ruled in Germany from 1138 to 1254..... . Conradin of 
Suabia was the last of this great family. He was but eleven years 
old when he came to the home of his fathers on the Boden See, and 
is described as a wonderfully beautiful boy, carefully educated, and 
possessed of a perfect mastery of the Latin language. He was a 
friend of literature and a Minnesinger, and some of his touching, 
boyish love-songs have come down tous. It was from the Castle of 
Meersburg that he started for the Italian campaign, in which he 
hoped to win back the great inheritance of his race. History tells 
how the bold and chivalrous effort failed, and how his rival, Charles 
of Anjou, caused the last of the illustrious House of Hohenstaufen to 
perish on a scaffold at Naples, at the age of sixteen, in 1269.” 
This is one of many passages in the book illustrative of the: 
author’s happy faculty of seizing on the romantic views of 
history, and placing them side by side with the picturesque 
scenery and the prosperous modern life which he admirably 
describes. There is a very fine sketch of the vicissitudes of 
Meersburg under the 500 years’ rule of the Bishops of Constance,. 
and the unavailing siege by Ludwig the Bavarian in 1313. A 
visit to the lovely little island of Mainau, “ than which there 
are few more beautiful spots in all Germany,” gives occasion 
for a pleasing picture cf the manners and customs of the Grand 
Duke and Grand Duchess of Baden. The picture contrasts 
curiously with Madame de Rémusat’s account of the Court of 
Baden, when “ the Prince of Baden ” brought home his recalci- 
trant bride, Stéphanie, the Empress Josephine’s niece; and it 
is strange to reflect that the present Emperor William must 
have been there at the time, with his father and mother. The 
history of the city of Constance gives the author good oppor- 
tunities for the picturesqueness which he loves, and which is 
never exaggerated or affected. In some chapters devoted to it we 
find the ancient literature of Germany treated very lucidly and 
appreciatively. 

The author’s experience of a winter at Constance (1879-1880) 
would not justify him in recommending any one to winter 
there. It would seem to be almost as bad a place as London, 
for it was bound in “intense frost, which caused the shores of 
the lake to be constantly enveloped in dense vapour, through 
which the sun’s rays in vain attempted to penetrate.” For alk 
that, the travellers passed a very pleasant winter, and we 
profit by their experience, more especially in a delightful 
chapter, “The Frozen Boden See.” The author begins his 
narrative with a prose paraphrase of the beautiful, well-known 
poem, “Der Reiter und der Boden See,” and the whole 
chapter harmonises with the solemnity of that conception. 
With spring came excursions in the Canton of Thurgau, 
which revealed infinite treasures of beauty to the travel- 
lers. In the chapter relating to them the reader will find 
(p. 298) a description of a very curious old town, Stein- 
on-the-Rhine; this forms the subject of one of the ex- 
cellent etchings on stone by Herr Schmidt-Pecht with which 
the work is illustrated. The author sketches with vigour the- 
Thirty Years’ War on the Boden See, largely using the diary 
of Sebastian Biirster, the monk of Salem, and making a happy 
selection of the most striking incidents of that long period of 
awful human suffering and wrong. <A striking passage describes 
the miseries of 1635, when war, famine, and pestilence all 
united to scourge the land, and there came a plague of field- 
mice, followed by a plague of caterpillars. It is terrible and 
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yet ludicrous to read of the peasants disputing the fruits of the 
earth with the field-mice, described by Biirster as “ most 
wonderful, of all possible colours, and some, as I have heard, 
quite white, especially the larger ones, with short tails,—larger 
than moles.” To a chapter on “ The Inhabitants of the Waters 
of the Boden See” we would especially direct the reader’s 
attention; it is of extraordinary interest, and although the 
author tells us that the facts are derived from a paper by 
Professor Weismann, of the University of Freiburg, we owe him 
lively gratitude for the arrangement and the draping of those 
facts. The “ Kropf-felchen,” a wonderful creature that lives nine 
hundred feet deep in the lake, and is accommodated with a swim- 
bladder, which, if he be forcibly pulled up to the surface, expands 
more and more as the pressure becomes less, and finally explodes 
and blows him to pieces, is one of many novelties to which 
this chapter introduces us. Of the author’s summer and 
autumn sojourn at Seewis, in the Prittigau, the one a village, 
the other a valley of which he had never previously heard, we 
can only say that we were in precisely the same case, so that 
his delightful and tempting narrative has in this instance the 
additional “ charm of the unknown” in perfection. 





THE BLACK ROBE.* 

Tie mysterious appearance of the book before us, with its black 
binding, and wavy, white lines traversing the cover from top to 
bottom, so as to outline (though somewhat indistinctly) the 
lower half of a long, flowing robe, cannot fail to attract atten- 
tion and arouse curiosity as to what particular garment the 
design represents. That it is meant for the dress of the Jesuits, 
one of whom, named Father Benwell, is the moving spirit of 
the stury, will be presently discovered by the intelligent reader ; 
and by tre time he gets to the end of the story, the thread-like 
lines on the outside will probably have a yet further significance 
to him, and be suggestive of the original web wherein lurked 
that insidious and treacherous insect who is immortalised in the 
lay which begins, “‘ Will you walk into my parlour? said the 
spider to the fly.” For itis evident that Father Benwell’s conduct 
is modelled closely upon that of the spider in question, the fly whom 
he seeks to ensnare being a young English gentleman called 
Romayne, who owns a place named Vange Abbey. This Abbey 
had formerly belonged to the monks, but had been confiscated 
to lay uses in the reign of Henry VIIT.; the confiscation 
appears to have been acquiesced in calmly till the time of Queen 
Victoria, when the Jesuits are supposed to be suddenly seized 
with so violent a longing for the restoration of the property to 
the Church which had originally held it, that they are ready to 
spend any amount of money, time, or trouble, and to engage in 
any lies, deceits, and underhand proceedings, that may tend to 
the accomplishment of this object. So eager are they in the 
matter, that they think it worth while to employ two priests solely 
in order to get acquainted with the proprietor of the coveted 
Abbey, to spy upon him, to find out all secrets connected with him 
in the most unscrupulous manner, and to send the most minute 
reports about him to the head-quarters of the Society at Rome; 
indeed the emissaries are to disguise their real position, entangle 
him in their toils, bring about his conversion by hook or by 
crook, and never rest till he shall have been persuaded to make 
a will giving back the Abbey to the Church which had once 
possessed it. Now, it is no doubt possible that there may be 
some few old ladies of both sexes imbued with black Protestant 
notions of the deepest dye, who regard every Romanist as a 
Guy Fawkes at heart, and who will accept the foregoing as a 
faithful picture of what is habitually going on amongst us; 
but to the mass of educated English people, such an idea is an 
obsolete and exploded superstition not warranted by facts; and 
therefore we deprecate the writing of a book like the Black Robe, 
whose chief object is apparently to excite prejudice against the 
Jesuits, and hold them up unfairly to scorn and aversion. If, too, 
the Jesuits hold, as is generally believed, that the end justifies the 
means, thataxiom surely involves that the end to be gained should 
be of an importance corresponding to the means employed; and 
this cannot be said to have been the case in respect of Vange 
Abbey, unless we are to suppose that the great Order founded 347 
years ago by Ignatius Loyola is now in such reduced circum- 
stances as to be willing to go any lengths in order to acquire a 
few thousand pounds a year! It seems to us a pity that 
a popular author like Mr. Wilkie Collins should have gone out 
of his way to try and alarm people about a danger that does not 
exist, and should have devoted his talents to producing a work 


* The Black Robe. By Wilkie Collins, London: Chatto and Windus. 
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which is likely to wound the feelings of a certain numberof worthy 
fellow-countrymen. If a man should give himself pains and 
trouble to construct an elaborate scarecrow in a place where no 
birds are to be feared, and should leave unprotected some other 
district where they are devastating his crops, then the sole effect 
of the fluttering garments of the figure will be to provoke the 
mirth, contempt, or sorrow of those who behold his wasted 
labour. And very similar to such a case as this is that of a 
novelist desirous to benefit his kind, who turns aside from the 
many real evils that people need to be warned against, in order 
to spend his strength in attacking an almost imaginary foe, 

The chief fault of the book is the unnaturalness which pervades 
it, and which is met with in plot, situations, and people alike, 
Many novels seem, as it were, to enlarge our circle of friends 
when an author shows us persons whom he has really 
known; and his work is often a vehicle of introducing us to 
himself, at all events, because he is very apt to take hig 
knowledge of the human race from that member of it 
with whom he is most intimately acquainted, and to put 
somewhat of his own identity into the various individuals 
whom he depicts. But Mr. Wilkie Collins has not chosen to 
do this, and, consequently, his book lacks human nature. His 
characters come and go, and he is clever enough to keep the 
reader amused in following their progress ; but, with one excep. 
tion, they do not give the idea of studies from life. All of them 
strike one as being more or less absurd and impossible, from the 
coffee-drinking, sugar-loving priest, who deems telling the truth 
an equally “dangerous system” with that of bleeding a sick 
person, who thinks it would do him harm to have it known that he 
had pitied some one, and talks of the “ priestly pugnacity of 
his disposition ”’—whatever that may mean—down to the pet 
dog, about whom we are told that his master “found it neces 
sary to interfere, in the interests of his figure and his health, to 
prevent everybody in the house from feeding him with every 
eatable thing, from plain bread to pdté de foie gras.” Is 
it likely that a dog who had been a favourite for many 
years and was greedy enough to eat whatever was offered him, 
could still have had any figure left to lose, especially when it 
is to be considered that he had just returned from a long cruise 
in his master’s yacht, and that sailors are notoriously devoted 
to pets? Then, too, there is a heroine with a capacity for swift 
transfer of affections, which is quite inconsistent with her stead- 
fastness in other respects; and there is a frivolous old lady 
(bearing some faint likeness to Mrs. Nickleby), who has a sort 
of hazy notion that all converts come to have red noses and 
double chins as a matter of course, and is very indignant at the 
impudence of her daughter in wishing to pray for her ; and there 
are other characters, too numerous to mention here. But one 
and all are tarred with the same brush of improbability, except 
Lady Loring’s housekeeper, Miss Notman, and even in her case 
there seems to be a touch of the prevailing unreality in with- 
holding the brevet rank of Mrs., which is usually assumed 
by female domestics of her high position. In other respects, 
however, we think her a perfectly possible individual, and should 
be glad to have had much more of her society than is vouch- 
safed in the amusing scene where she makes her only appear: 
ance. She is then in company with Father Benwell who 1s try- 
ing to pump her for information about some one; but all his 
traps are laid in vain, for he is continually foiled by that eager- 
ness to pour out a recent grievance into his sympathetic ean 
which makes it impossible to get her to talk about anything 
else. The grievance arises through a difference of opinion be- 
tween her and her mistress as to the proper order of dishes im 
arranging the “menoo” for a dinner-party, and what that 
difference was shall be set forth in her own words :— 

“Consult your own taste, Father. After eating jelly, cream, and 
ice-pudding, could you even look at an oyster omelette without 
shuddering ? Would you believe it? Her ladyship proposed to serve 
the omelette with the cheese. Oysters, after sweets! ....+> As 
I said just now, [am not a married woman. But if I proposed to 
my husband to give him an oyster omelette after his puddings 

aia : : é ‘ 

and his pies, I should not be surprised if he said to me, ‘ My 
dear, have you taken leave of your senses?” I reminded Lady 
Loring (most respectfully) that a cheese omelette might be a” 
proper place if it followed the sweets. ‘An oyster omelette, I 
suggested, “surely comes after the birds?” I should be sorry to say 
that her ladyship lost her temper,—I will only mention that I kept 
mine. Let me repeat what she said, and leave you, Father, to draw 
your own conclusions. She said, ‘‘ Which of us is mistress 10 this 
house, Miss Notman ? I order the oyster omelette to come in with 
the cheese.” There was not only irritability, there was contempt— 
oh, yes! contempt in her tone. Out of respect for myself, I made 
no reply. As aChristian, I can forgive; as a wounded gentlewoman, 
I may not find it so easy to forget.’ ”’ 
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For our own part, we think Miss Notman’s view the right 
one, and can quite enter into the supreme happiness she felt at 
the ultimate fate of that oyster omelette, when it appeared 
‘ «accompanying the cheese,” and was wholly refused by the 
nests (which was just what she had expected), tried by her master 
and left on his plate (a proceeding which paid a delicate compli- 
ment to the general excellence of her cookery, by proving that 
however misplaced a dish of hers might be, he was ready at least 
to taste it), and only really eaten by her mistress, who had, of 
course, no choice about the matter, as she was bound to do so, 
in order to support her own opinion. If the whole book were 
as true to nature as is the episode of the oyster omelette, it 
would be greatly improved. 

Our verdict upon the Black Robe is that it is rubbish. But 
it is light and readable rubbish, and keeps up the interest 
throughout ; and as it has amused us, we are grateful to it, and 
endeavour to express our gratitude acceptably by recommending 
novel-readers, to include it in the next list of books they send to 
their circulating libraries. 





ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE LAST CENTURY.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 


Turre is in all history, perhaps, no more striking example of 
the way in which “impulses” from a very few men or women 
may spread and grow to great issues, than we may find in 
tracing—as far as we can—the influence of Butler, William 
Law, and Wesley. Men as different as William Pitt and Dr. 
James Martineau have said—very one sidedly, as we hold, for the 
Analogy is full of true religion--that the Analogy contains “the 
most terrible persuasives to Atheism,” but as a moralist the 
influence of Butler was profound and far-reaching. What Law 
and Wesley did is written in lines of light, and how much it all 
helped to promote reality even in common life and general litera- 
ture will never be known. We miss a good deal, because we are 
acutally daunted by the hardness, worldiness, and stupiddepravity 
of the times. We must always remember, however, in reading the 
history of the first part of the century, that we are barely out of 
the shadow of the Restoration. The purer literature-—Thomson 
and Cowper, for instance—comes so close to our minds, that we 
are apt to forget this, and that from the death of Charles II. 
to the accession of George L., is little more than a quarter of a 
century. A single incident recorded by Lady Cowper in her 
Diary brings this vividly before the mind. At the coronation 
of George I. the Countess of Dorchester was present, and stood 
close to Lady Cowper, then Miss Clavering (Molly Clavering, 
her fine-lady friends sometimes called her), on the steps of the 
pulpit in Westminster Abbey. When the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury demanded if any present challenged the sovereign 
right of the monarch about to be crowned, Lady Dorchester 
looked up at Miss Clavering, and said, “‘ Does the old fool think 
that anybody here will say ‘No’ to his question, when there are 
so many drawn swords?” Now, Lady Dorchester had been 
one of the favourites of James II., and had been ennobled by 
him in that capacity. There is in Wollaston a single touch 
of calm sarcasm, which no one who has studied his portrait will 
be surprised at. Having referred to the “ marriage troth,” 
he remarks, in a foot-note, that “the form is still extant 
in our public offices, and may be seen by such as have forgot 
it.” If another writer, to whom we will now pass, could have 
commanded as quiet a touch, his satires would have been more 
effective, and his suggestions of the depravity of the times— 
which Wollaston makes {so real to us by this reticent stroke— 
more complete. 

It is no fault of Mr. Stephen’s that he does not take up 
Young’s prose writings; but they would have served his pur- 
pose well, and some of them have been “ cribs” for unscrupulous 
pulpit orators, they are so crammed with clever things. One 
of the most “ pious” of the prose works of this strange, ghoul- 
like epigrammatist (who in some respects resembled Sterne) is 
called A Trrwe Estimate of Human Life, in which the Passions 
are Considered in a New Light. It was dedicated to Queen 
Caroline, and was written with an eye to preferment. The 
“design,” as expounded by the reverend author in his appeal, 
not to say his abject petition, to her Majesty, is to “remove 
the prevailing mistake that this world is a vale of tears.” Mr. 
Young undertakes to prove that its arrangements are “lavish 
(even) to the luxuries of man,” and that we ought all to be very 
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comfortable. This “design” was never carried “beyond its 
first part,” the Queen not having encouraged the author to go 
farther with his cheerful task. It is probable that if she read 
the book, she was puzzled by it, or else displeased at the 
paradoxical conceit of the author. It is the most doleful picture 
of human misery ever put upon canvas. And then the author 
refers the baffled reader to the second part. Now, this was 
an obvious conjuring trick, which Orator Henley, attitudinising 
to the “ beer-suckers in Butchers’ Row,” could not have excelled. 
The second part of these dissolving views was never exhibited, 
and human life, so far as Young was concerned, remained the 
vale of tears he had solemnly declared it was not. There was 
also a sermon on the death of King Charles the Martyr. If it 
does not affirm the divine right of kings—which, indeed, it 
narrowly escapes doing—it certainly encourages them on 
“ Scriptural” principles to assume the god, affect to nod, and 
generally to regard their subjects as a sort of vermin, who are 
of no account, except in the light of the royal beneficence-. 
Orator Henley could sing or say :— 
“ Away with the wicked before the King! 


Away with the wicked behind him! 
His throne it will bless with righteousness, 


2 


And we shall know where to find him! 


But Young laid it down, with hungry unction, that even wher 
kings did wrong, it was often vicariously, the people being the 
real sinners, the monarch only a cat’s-paw. This might have 
proved very consoling to Jemmy Dawson, or some other 
such victim, if he was fully conscious at the moment of 
disembowelling. But, perhaps the greatest distinction of 
Young is to have produced in his poem of the Last Day 
the most elaborately horrible “Tartarean drench” con- 
cerning the fate of the lost that can be referred to. The 
celebrated passage in Tertullian sinks into insignificance by 
the side of Young’s infernal couplets. It must be remembered 
that this witty vampire of a divine (who set up a bowling-green,. 
with an assembly room, in his parish!) is gaily humorous, at 
the expense of ‘Tillotson and Burnett, on this subject of the 
future life. 

On page 452 of Vol. IL., we are told by Mr. Stephen that 
Wordsworth “hated science.” Well, Wordsworth, no doubt, 
said and did inconsistent things; but if he hated science 
(especially for the reason Mr. Stephen gives), Mr. John Stuart 
Mill must not only have drawn a wrong inference, but made a 
spurious quotation on pages 631 and 632 of his book on Sir 
William Hamilton (fourth edition). The words are very strong, 
and Mr. Mill takes them as ranking Wordsworth with Goethe 
and Faraday on the question of the relation of poetry to 
science. Wordsworth’s view of the relation of poetry to 
science is also stated at some length, in the “ Observations ’’ 
prefixed to the second edition of the Lyrical Ballads. He 
expressly says that “poetry is the impassioned expression 
which is in the countenance of all science ;” that, “the re- 
motest discoveries of the chemist or mineralogist ”” may become 
“proper objects of the poet’s art; ” and that false ornament is 
bad in poetry, because (among other reasons) it is unscientific. 
We may add, with an eye to a dictum on page 457 of Vol. 
LL., that we do not believe Mr. Stephen, or anybody else 
beneath the visiting moon, knows what “gave birth to the 
nature-worship of Wordsworth.” 

On page 447 of Vol. I/., an attack on what no one 
defends in Ossian is accompanied by the off-hand remark 
that “nobody can now read it.” ‘ Nobody” is a large word, 
but it might be made to look small in this case. Not to make 
a long story, however, see Mr. Emerson in various places, and 
Mr. Matthew Arnold at pp. 152 to 154 of his book on the Study 
of Celtic Literature. Even if a writer is certain that he cannot be 
convicted of an oversight in multiplying hasty dicta, it is bad 
policy, because it is sure to arouse unnecessary resentment 
somewhere, especially when an author's idea of amenity of 
manner somewhat resembles,—if Mr. Stephen will forgive us, 
—that of Hood’s bullock-driver, who, on being urged by Hood 
to “try conciliation, my good man,” drove his goad into 
the creature’s haunch, and turned buoyantly round to Hood 
with, “There! I’ve conziliated him!” ‘To return, before con- 
cluding, for just one sentence to a minor point, what is the good 
of a line or two about a writer like Mrs. Inchbald? The mere 
general reader goes away empty as he came, while the reader 
for whom the mere name of the woman calls up her beauty, her 
plays, her life, and her friends, is simply irritated, even in the 
midst of much pleasant matter. 
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THE NEW PLAYGROUND.* 

Mr. Kwnox’s travels in Algeria, as may be guessed from the 
‘title, throw only a very indirect light on the difficulties lately 
risen between the French Government and the Bey of Tunis; 
yet, if the North of Africa be such a charming and valuable 
possession as Mr. Knox describes it, the French may be more 
anxious than many imagine to strengthen their position by the 
annexation of Tunis. Mr. Knox has tried all winter resorts, 
and although he pronounces judgment somewhat hesitatingly 
in favour of Algiers, it is because man has done so little to aid 
and complete the wonders which Nature has prepared. 

Mr. Knox is of opinion that Algiers can be much improved 
by draining and villa-building, but he will not hear of inland 
seas nor Trans-Sahara railways. Let us be practical, and above 
all bourgeois, is his constant cry. The title, The New Playground, 
is admirably chosen, for it expresses entirely the contents of the 
book. Mr. Knox tells us, in his opening chapters, that he was 
in bad health, and that he went in search of a pleasure-ground 
where he could continue to enjoy a summer similar to the one 
that fades out of our skies towards the end of September. One 
of his most distinct statements is that he is not a young man 
who went to Algiers in search of adventures, but a middle- 
aged man who went with his wife to seek sunshine. Mr. 
Knox insists on his bourgeois character; there is nothing 

‘omantic or poetic about him—he knows little of such things 
—but he has distinct ideas as to comforts. From this 
point of view he criticises Algiers, and when he speaks as 
Paterfamilias, we believe in him sincerely and entirely. For 
example, when Mr. Knox tells us that it is necessary to exercise 
the greatest caution in selecting a villa on Mustapha, and ad- 
vises all intending purchasers to go into the open market, and 
not to listen to the gentlemen who hang around the hotels, tell- 
ing those whose acquaintance they made yesterday at the 
table d’hdte that for friendship’s sake they will put them in the 
way of getting a beautiful villa at a merely nominal rent, we 
feel assured that Mr. Knox’s advice is sound. Again, when he 
tells us that the dinners at the Rézence are far better than 
those at the Orient, we make up our mind at once that when we 
go to Algiers, no amount of persuasion will induce us to dine 
at the latter establishment. Neither are we disposed to dispute 
the fact that if a company with sufficient capital took the 
matter up, and went in for villa and hotel building, the 
speculation would prove a financial success. Mr. Knox’s 
“* cuckoo-cry ’’ (to use his own expression) is that Mustapha is 
not well drained, that there are not sufficient good villas to be 
had, and that “it is a shame to send invalids to Algiers until 
you are sure that they can be properly housed or lodged.” On 
all such subjects the New Playground is full of what we are 
<lisposed to think reliable information; but when Mr. Knox 
throws off his bourgeois clothes, which fit him to a nicety, and 
tries to put on those of the savant, the result is not so satis- 
factory. We really think that immense modern schemes, such 
as the Inland Sea, or the T'rans-Sahara Railroad, which have 
been pronounced feasible by great engineers, and have been 
sanctioned, and for which preliminary money grants have been 
made by the Chamber, deserve something more tkan a couple of 
pages of flippant remark, such as a comparison between M. 
Duponchel’s book on the subject and Eureka shirts, and the 
uselessness of through tickets to Timbuctoo, because the natives 
<lo not require the hair-restorer. Such remarks on serious sub- 
jects are annoying, and cannot be designated by any other word 
than silly. 

Mr. Knox, although he went, according to his own confession, 
en bourgeois to Algeria, seems to have travelled about a good 
deal in search of information; but he takes no credit to himself 
for energy, admitting that the roads and inns are excellent, 
that there is no reason except idleness for not making excur- 
sions through all parts of Algeria, and that the danger, 
if any, is a tough fowl. He went to Biskra, El-Aghouat, 
Constantine, Bougie, and he tries to take the reader with him, 
but we cannot say very successfully. A sense of reality is one 
-of the rarest of literary gifts. We see this among the novelists. 
Many always remain provincial, and after twenty years of 
London life they fail to seize its characteristics, although they 
-depict well scenes of country life. This is a partial want of the 
sense of reality. Their early impressions were the strongest, 
and their eyes cannot see truly again. The faculty of seeing 
quickly and broadly is especially necessary in a book of travels, 
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aaa 
for its worth depends entirely on how truly and precisely th 
writer sees the form and colour of the country before him, 5 

To Mr. Knox we cannot accord these qualities, for he could 
paint a desert as well from imagination as from Nature, He 
passes through the country, and does not see anything either 
clearly, simply, or exactly ; the three or four colours of which a 
landscape is composed, he cannot classify and arrange in their 
proper values; consequently, what he does is colourless 
characterless, and out of drawing. Mr. Knox is well aware of 
his want of strength in this respect, for he excuses himself, when 
brought face to face with something that demands description, by 
saying,—“ Here, of course, I could do three or four Pages of 
padding, but I won’t.” An extract will show how Mr. Knox 
describes a mosque :— 

“We get rid of our shoes as usual, and find ourselves in a large 
room, handsomely carpeted, and this is the mosque ; it is in the shape 
of a parallelogram. The ceiling in green and red; there is a very 
fine chandelier. The thin columns are of white marble, and we were 
particularly struck with the tiles with which the walls are incrusted, 
There is the usual Mihrab, and close beside it the mimbar, or pulpit, 
as beautiful as many-coloured marbles can make it ; opposite these, a 
sort of gallery. This is a kind of inventory of the contents of the 
chamber ; bat merely to mention these, is but to give a faint idea of 
its beauty.” 

This want of power of seeing simply and broadly makes Algeria, 
as painted by Mr. Knox, a formless, colourless, and odourless 
country. The anecdotes, which are sparely scattered through 
the work, might have been invented, so little do they savour of 
the Arab; and a want of literary ability to contrast and con- 
struct the narrative, account for the four hundred and eighty 
pages, which a more practised hand would have reduced to three + 
hundred. Yet, notwithstanding these grave defects, the New 
Playground will prove valuable reading to all going or thinking 
of going to Algeria. It does much to remove many foolish 
prejudices, and it shows very clearly what a visitor may and 
may not expect. We have many books on the subject, both 
scientific and poetic, but hardly one so frankly bourgeois. The 
New Playground is the sensible expression of a man’s opinion 
whose praise and censure are not influenced by desires to break 
hearts or shoot lions. When we say that the New Playground 
might be called “M. Joseph Prudhomme en Algérie,” we pay 
it the truest compliment. 





SOME OF THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue Magazines are not very good this month. There are plenty 
of excellent papers in them, with much well-written argument 
and many facts; but their subjects are rather dull, and there is 
no essay of first-class or exciting interest. The most original 
contribution in them all is, we think, a kind of prose poem in 
Maemillan, in which the author tries to describe what a woman 
might feel in the spirit-world, if she could revisit earth and find 
herself forgotten. It is an old subject, and we do not know 
that there is anything very novel in the treatment; but the 
writer has power to touch the springs of pathos, and leave in 
the reader a strange sense of unusually lasting pain. Let us 
hope that if a spiritual being can ever pass through such an 
experience, it will have compensation from a higher knowledge of 
the purpose with which man’s memory has been made at once so 
lasting and so evanescent, at present a mystery hardly more 
soluble than the mystery of pain. Can love, or virtue, or sin- 
fulness be only a state ? And yet if it is not, where is the ex- 
planation of the obvious tendency of the mind to forget and 
renew itself until the past is hardly the past, but rather 
another condition, as if there had been an imperceptible metem-. 
psychosis? Of all the metaphysical problems, the nature of 
continuance in discontinuance has perhaps been the least care- 
fully studied out, or, at all events, the least carefully described. 
he author of “ Lost,” of course, contributes nothing to the 
problem, but in contrasting the continuance of feeling in the dead 
with its discontinuance in the living, he or she suggests it with 
unusual power. Another paper in Mucmillan, called “The English 
Community in Iowa” is of curious interest, as describing a new 
form of landlordism which is growing up, or may grow up, in the 
Western States. It isa rude but natural, and therefore work- 
able, variation on the métayer system. Mr. Close bought a 
quantity of land, 5,000 acres at first, in lowa :— 

“¢ Our system,’ says Mr. Close, ‘is, not to hold virgin land on the 
chance of a rise in value, but, by building houses and ploughing the 
sod, to improve the property we buy and make it productive of in- 
come, wherein we conceive lies the distinction between legitimate 
business and speculation in land. Each 160 acres is let, as ® 
rule, to one tenant, who provides labour and machinery, paying 
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¢ for wheat lands in kind, on the half-share system, and 

’ cu ee corn lands at about 8s. per acre. The tcnant’s own 
for Ind ith one assistant, usually a son, is enough, except at harvest- 
labour, Wir vate 160 acres, if divided between wheat and Indian 
en pa our labourers are directly interested in the yield, and we 
ok we combine the economy of large holdings with the efficiency 
= mductiveness of small. In 1880, and for 1881, we could have 


- farms twice over. Every 40 farms, or thereabouts, are placed 
i the superintendence of a steward, who is controlled directly 
ul 


by ourselves.” ; ad ? ‘ 
This is landlordism on business principles, landlordism active, 
enterprising, and trotting about ; and the profit in the year 
1878 was 55 per cent., and in 1879, 57 per cent. It would be 
more or less, in very good or very bad years, but things must go 
to the bad entirely before it can be less than 15 per cent. 
English squires should read this paper, and then bully Mr. 
Macmillan till he obtains permission to republish Mr. Close’s 
rivately circulated pamphlet detailing his experience. 

The Fortnightly Review still opens with the Land Bill, the 
editor publishing two sets of observations upon it, one by 
Professor Richey, Q.C., and the other by Sir G. Campbell. 
Both strike us as curiously good. Mr. Richey, we think, under- 
rates the care with which the framers of the Bill have provided 
for the future revival of absolute ownership, a care acknow- 
ledged by the Duke of Argyll; but he describes the central idea 
of the Bill, the definition of the partnership in the land which 
it assigns to the tenant, with most unusual clearness and 
precision. The Bill, in fact, in his judgment, is a Bill tem- 
porarily regulating partnership in the usufruct and profit of 
land, and, as such, very carefully drawn, and perfectly intelli- 
gible. His grand objection to it is that future tenancy, when 
the landlord has bought out the present tenants’ equities, 
js not provided for with sufficient clearness. Sir G. Camp- 
pell also approves the Bill, but would include leaseholders 
under its provisions ; doubts if rent should not be fixed with 
more reference to the produce of the year, and be resettled every 
five years; suggests that a “right of occupancy” would be 
simpler than the present arrangements for fixity; questions 
whether the purchase clauses will work at all, the yearly demand 
being too great ; and obviously does not believe in regulated emi- 
gration at all, He would consent to give a free passage, but would 
leave the emigrant to choose his future destiny for himself, and 
indeed, #8 evidently inclined to leave the emigration clauses out. 
Mr. Church’s short paper on “ Statius,” the first of the Imperial 
writers of Rome, i.¢., the littérateurs not born under the Repub- 
lican system, or, like Tacitus, full of its thoughts, is full of know- 
ledge, of which this paragraph, on the method of publication 
under the Empire, may serve as a specimen :— 

“But there was a large class, just as there is in the London of to-day, 
which had leisure and means, and at least a superficial cultivation. 
In this class there was a very considerable literary activity, increased 
by the almost complete extinction of political life. The writers, 
perhaps, bore an undue proportion to the readers, though there were 
readers enough to make the cheap multiplication of books an im- 
portant and remunerative trade. And there was an institution which 
ina way supplied the place which the publisher now fills as a 
middle-man between the author and the public. The recitation or 
public reading gave the historian, dramatist, or poct an opportunity 
of canvassing the opinions of the cultivated class. It was often, 
no doubt, a vexation and a weariness, though in this, as in other 
things, we must make a large deduction from the vigorous invec- 
tives of the satirists; but it supplied an actual want, and did 
something to satisfy a taste to which the cumbrous and awkward 
Writing of the day—only to be appreciated by comparing an uncial 
manuscript with a printed book—can have been but an imperfect 
gratification, On the whole, it is certainly true that literature in 
Rome was, for a period which we may calculate at about a century 
and a half, beginning with the accession of Augustus and ending 
with the death of Trajan, in a state of activity which can only be 
paralleled in the Athens of the fifth and fourth centuries, and in the 
Europe of to-day.” 

Mr. Church's judgment on Statius is that of most scholars 
who have read him,—he was a miniature-painter who was set 
todoa grand historical piece, and failed. His merit is in a 
certain splendour and breadth of style. The best we can say 
of Mr. @. Meredith’s “The Lark Ascending” is that he has 
trodden on Shelley’s own ground, and will not be pronounced a 
Presumptuous intruder. This is poetry, and fine poetry, too, 
ven if the inner thought be not wholly original :— 

“Was never voice of ours could say 
Our inmost in the sweetest way, 
Like yonder voice aloft, and link 
All hearers in the song they drink : 
Our wisdom speaks from failing blood, 
Our passion is too full in flood, 
We want the key of his wild note 
Of truthfal in a tuneful throat, 
The song seraphically free 





Of taint of personality, 

So pure that it salutes the suns 

The voice of one for millions, 

In whom the millions rejoice 

For giving their one spirit voice.” 
Mr. G. Woodberry’s essay on American literature is a paper 
of much thoughtfulness and grace, but it does not, to our 
minds, explain fully the feebleness of American literature. It 
may be true that the cultivated class in America has little in- 
fluence, that critics are incompetent, or, rather, non-existent, and 
that the body of the people seeks for facts and knowledge rather 
than ideas, but all that was true of Englishmen in the Eliza- 
bethan period. Poets have risen without cultivated classes or 
critics, and in countries, too, which seek their literature in a 
foreign land. That America should have no Pope is intelligible, 
but why no Burns? Is not the true explanation this,-—that 
as yet, the American by himself, and separate, has hardly 
been? He is growing fast, though, and we think we see in 
Henry James, Howell, and Hawthorne the forerunners of a 
separate and very admirable American literature, wholly of the 
soil, not English in any way, except in forms of expression. We 
recommend to all political students the editor’s fine paper on 
“ Cobden’s First Pamphlets,” not because we agree with all of 
it, for he is far too favourable to Cobden’s views of foreign 
policy, but because it places some of the finest and most sug- 
gestive passages in Cobden’s writings in a very attractive 
setting. 

The Contemporary is very dull. Miss Wedgwood continues 
the discussion on the Carlyle “ Reminiscences,” and adds a 
mighty stone to the shower now falling on poor Mr. Froude’s 
head. The letter published in Thursday’s Times by Mrs. Alex- 
ander Carlyle seems undoubtedly to convict him of disregarding 
Carlyle’s instructions in publishing the book at all, but if it 
was to be published, we do not see that it would have gained by 
the excision of all ill-natured sentences. We should have lost 
a revelation of Carlyle, and not have gained much. We repeat 
that the true excuse for his bitter sayings has not been suffi- 
ciently understood. The man was a peasant of genius, accus- 
tomed to rough speech, unaccustomed to think that speech could 
break bones, and not fully aware, for all Miss Wedgwood says 
of his egotism, that his bitter speech, unlike most men’s, had 
vitality in it,—that he could use lightning as a whip. The 
families struck are not half so much injured as they think, 
and Carlyle himself, though he suffers, does not suffer 
unfairly. There was a fund of bitterness in him which often 
looked like love of detraction. Mr. I’. Hodgkin’s vigorous and 
picturesque sketch of the Prafectus Pretorio, or as our fore- 
fathers would have called him, “the Lord Keeper” under Jus- 
tinian, is most entertaining, though it lacks completeness; and 
there is subtle thought in Mr. Vernon Lee’s “ Dialogue on 
Poetic Morality,” more especially in its suggested explanation 
of the tendency to extreme indecency manifested by many 
modern poets, and of the cause of the great mischief of 
such indecency; but the remaining papers are very heavy 
reading, the most instructive, perhaps, being Professor W. 
Stanley Jevons’s on “ Bimetallism.” He condemns that scheme, 
of course, as impossible, and evidently thinks that the fall in 
silver, which has led to the cry for its remonetisation, will go 
on. He believes, indeed, in a distinct appreciation of gold 
against all articles, as well as silver, caused by extra demand 
for currency; and thinks that England, though it can consume 
little more silver, could increase the supply of gold abroad to an 
extent of about £20,000,000 sterling by an issue of one-pound 
notes. It isnoteworthy that no one who writes on bimetallism ever 
discusses the possibility of an artificial restriction on the pro- 
duction of silver. That could be effected, if the silver of the 
world were made a monopoly of States, an operation which, if 
it were worth while, would be by no means outside possibility. 
A very small proportion of the total supply is within the control 
of uncivilised Governments. 

In the Nineteenth Century, besides the Duke of Argyll’s 
argument against the Irish Land Bill, which we noticed last 
week, Admiral Lord Dunsany writes an alarmist article on the 
possibility of invasion. He says that France, if joined by Italy, 
possesses a stronger fleet than we could put into the Channel, 
which might defeat our own, and so enable 200,000 men to land, 
probably near Pevensey, and march to London. His argument 
does not convince us, for we do not see why the fight should end 
without the destruction of the greater part of the French Fleet, or 
why the immense host of transports should not be run down 
by steamers commanded by men ready to sacrifice themselves ; 
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but his paper will do good, by diminishing a dangerous 
over-confidence, which science will some day finally dissi- 
pate, and by disposing Parliament to assent to any really 
needful increase of the Fleet. The most ambitious paper 
in the number, that on George Eliot, by Edith Simcox, is by 
a writer far too completely fascinated by her subject to be even 
reasonably critical, and seems to us pitched on somewhat too 
high a note. We need a real study of George Eliot from one 
who knew her, rather than more of this rather tiresome kind of 
thing :— 

“Tn lingering over these memories, one can only feel the power- 
lessness of words to characterise the sweetness and the power of all 
she was. Nothing has been said of her fellowship with that side of 
the artist nature, its large demands and passionate veliemence, of 
which Fedalma’s dance and Armgart’s song are images; nothing of 
such traits as her delight in all fragrance, ‘from that of syringas or 
sandalwood, to that most spiritual of incense which comes from the 
tone in which one is spokento;’ nothing of the scrupulous tender- 
ness which made her—if for a moment in conversational eagerness 
she had let some caressing word or gesture pass without response— 
come back upon it as an omission to be repaired ; nothing of her de- 
light in beauty, almost Hellenic in its reverence for a good gift of the 
gods which should be matched with worthy living; nothing of that 
refinement of sensibility which made her shrink from direct praise ; 
and note, as one of the paradoxes of emotion, that she was less 
touched by any tribute to herself than by reading of a great tribute 
to some one else whom she admired; by the account of a similar 
incident that occurred to Dickens in the streets at York, than by the 
address of an unknown lady, ‘ Will you let me kiss your hand ?’ as 
she was leaving the concert-room at St. James’s Hall on Saturday 
afternoon.” 

We feel more interest in Mr. Dowden’s transcriptions from 
Carlyle’s unpublished lectures, many of which, like the 
following, are of great intellectual interest :—- 

“Having discussed the origin of Polytheism, Carlyle speaks of 
divination. ‘It is really, in my opinion, a blasphemy against human 
nature to attribute the whole of the system [of Polytheism] to 
quackery and falsehood. Divination, for instance, was the great 
nucleus round which Polytheism formed itself—the constituted core 
of the whole matier, All people, private men as well as States, used 
to consult the Oracle of Dodona or Delphi (which eventually became 
the most celebrated of all) on all the concerns of life. Modern 
travellers have discovered in those places pipes and other secret con- 
trivances, from which they have concluded that these Oracles were 
constituted on a principle of falsehood and delusion. Cicero, too, 
said that he was certain two Augurs could not meet without laugh- 
ing ; and he was likely to know, for he had once been an Augur him- 
self. But I confess that on reading Herodotus there appears to me 
to have been very little quackery about it. I can quite readily fancy 
that there was a great deal of reason in the Oracle. The seat of that 
at Dodona was a deep, dark chasm, into which the diviner entered 
when he sought the Deity. If he was a man of devout frame of 
mind, he must surely have then been in the best state of feeling for 
foreseeing the future, and giving advice to others. No matter how 
this was carried on—by divination or otherwise—so long as the in- 
dividual suffered himself to be wrapt in union with a higher being. 
I like to believe better of Greece than that she was completely at 
the mercy of fraud and falsehood in these matters.’ ”’ 

And this brief estimate of the Etruscans, from whom and the 
Pelasgi, Carlyle believed the Romans to have sprung :— 

“The old Etruscans, besides possessing a certain genius for Art, 
were an agricultural people, ‘endowed with a sort of sullen energy, 
and with a spirit of intensely industrious thrift, a kind of vigorous 
thrift. Thus with respect to the ploughing of the earth, they declare 
it to be a kind of blasphemy against Nature to leave a clod unbroken. 
5 aterahicee Now, this feeling was the fundamental characteristic of 
the Roman people before they were distinguished as conquerors. 
Thrift is a quality held in no esteem, and is generally regarded as 
mean; it is certainly mean enough, and objectionable from its inter- 
fering with ail manner of intercourse between man and man. But 
I can say that thrift well understood includes in itself the best 
virtues that a man can have in the world; it teaches him self- 
denial, to postpone the present to the future, to calculate his means, 
and regulate his actions accordingly ; thus understood, it includes all 
that man can do in his vocation. Even in its worst state, it indicates 
a great people.’ ” 

This paper is the best contribution we have had yet to the 
Carlyle literature. 

There is little of special interest in the remaining magazines, 
except an article on the “ Sword” in Blackwood, peculiar from 
the half-ecstatic, half-comic mood in which it is written, but 
full of thought and literary “go,” and, to our taste, about as 
good as such a production can be. We would especially call 
attention to the remarks (pages 562-563), unfortunately too 
long for extract, upon the difference between ancient and 
modern courage,—between the courage required for combat, and 
the courage required for standing placid and quiet, to be shot 
down by weapons of precision. We would, however, venture to 
ask the writer whether he seriously believes the swordsman, 
although called upon for individual effort, is really braver 
than the soldier who only acts in mass? He puts his case 





most charmingly, but we suspect he would rather lead 

hundred Prussians in a tourney in which discipline disappeared 
than a hundred picked Sikh swordsmen. By the way, wh 

does he misdescribe the exquisitely cynical and humotea, 
observation engraved on a Hungarian sword, “ He that thinks 
not as I do, thinks falsely,” as a “ critical observation ?” Sure 

the author of that motto meant that the sword makes Opinion, 
Mrs. Barnett’s account in the Corihill of parties given to the 
poor of Whitechapel is very striking. It is an old subject, but 
we do not remember a sentence more pathetic than that of the 
child who said, as she saw a cornfield for the first time, “ Look! 
here’s straw a-growin’ ;” or one more full of painful suggestion 
than this, “ Look, mother ! here's a bed with a room all to itself 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—— 

The Irrigation Works of India, and their Financial Results, By 
Robert R. Buckley. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Mr. Buckley speakg 
with authority, holding, as he does, a high place in the Public Works 
Department of India; and it is pleasant to find that the general pur- 
port of his statements is satisfactory. Some irrigation works hayg 
failed ; some, on the other hand, have been conspicuous SUCCesseg, 
the rule generally, it may almost be said universally, being that the 
profitable undertakings are those where we have restored the work 
of native rulers which had been suffered to fall into decay. But the 
general conclusion of the whole matter is, that we get a fair per. 
centage on the money expended. This is without taking into account, 
what really ought to be reckoned, the insurance against a periodical 
famine expenditure which, to 2 certain extent, these irrigation works 
provide. 

Calendar of the Mason Science College, Birmingham, 1880-8], 
(Cornish Brothers, Birmingham.)—We have just received this volume 
which we welcome as the first of what will be, we hope, the records 
of many prosperous years. It contains the speech delivered by 
Professor Huxley at the opening of the College, last October. That 
speech was criticised at the time in the Spectator. It was criticised, 
we find, on reading the full report of the proceedings, very effectively 
at the time. Professor Huxley, taking as a text the founder's injune- 
tion that the College was not to give “ mere literary instruction and 
education,” and, interpreting this to mean “the ordinary classical 
course of our schools and Universities,” attacked the humanists with 
much vigour. It seems that the injunction meant no such thing. At 
that very time the Trustees had declared that the College was to 
teach Latin, Greek, and modern languages and English; and they 
have, within the last few weeks, advertised for Professors who should 
undertake the direction of these studies. What Professor Huxley 
means by the “ordinary classical course,’’ it is, of course, impossible 
tosay. Perhaps he is thinking of thirty years ago. As things are 
now, to speak of the Universities alone, there is nothing studied in 
the Science College that is not studied with energy and success at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Treasury of Modern Anecdote. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
duction by W. Davenport Adams. (The Edinburgh Publishing Com- 
pany.}—The compiler claims for his collection the merits of being 
“new” and “true? Ilis anecdotes are modern, and they are 
authentic. Of course, any one who has been at the pains to keep 
himself acquainted with the “memoirs”? and “recollections” which 
have appeared during the last twenty-five years, will recognise many 
of them. As to their quality, there is but one thing to be said of 
such collections, what Martial said long ago of his epigrams. Two- 
thirds of them might have been retrenched withadvantage. Of course, 
however, padding must be allowed. If we could get together “the 
hundred best things that had been said,” it would make a vely 
slender volume, the sale of which could hardly repay the vast trouble 
of collecting and choosing. Mr. Adams’s ‘“ volume” may fairly be 
described as good of its kind. 

The Laws Relating to Reliyious Liberty and Public Worship. By 
John Larkin, Esq. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—It is a pity that the 
author of this book should have obscured good intentions and real 
knowledge by the exaggerated rhetoric which he has thought fit to 
employ. Much of it reads like a debating-society speech, delivered 
by a very young aspirant to fame. Is it conceivable that a sensible 
man should have deliberately penned, and, what is more, published, 
such a sentence as this ?—“ The arrow shot from the bow, failing m 
its mark, by a sort of reaction recoils upon the archer, and wounds 
the hand that impelled its flight.’ Mr. Larkin must know that 
arrows do nothing of the kind. A boomerang might do it, if it wer 
gifted with a fine moral sense. Yet Mr. Larkin has studied his 
subject carefully, and is familiar with its history. The book 13 8 
curiosity. We speculate in vain as to the character of the audience— 
for the first chapter, on “ The Rise and Progress of Religious Liberty 
in England’ must surely have been spoken—to whom this “ bunkow 
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and also as to the causes whieh made it possible fora 
lawyer not unacquainted with his profession to utter it. 

Greek Iambics. Arranged by Herbert Kynaston, M.A. (Mac- 

‘lan and Co.)—We have sometimes wondered that there have 
pee “ more guides and helps to Greek verse composition, which 
m cae a place in our public schools and universities. We cannot 
pa that the practice of this art is eminently conducive to an accu- 
= and observant study of the great Greek tragedians, and we have 
always supposed that success in it is to be attained only by commit- 
ting to memory & number of judiciously-selected pieces. It has 
sometimes struck us that Greek verse is rather a more mechanical 
exercise than Latin verse,—we mean that it makes less demands 
on anything like a natural poetic faculty. We have some highly 
creditable compositions in Greek iambics, which have been 
the work of men who were good scholars, and nothing more. 
Consequently, we are decidedly of opinion that it is quite possible 
for an accomplished scholar and an experienced teacher to 
put together a number of hints which may be most valuable to 
beginners, and even to those who have made some progress in this 
species of composition. In our young days, we were familiar with 
Beatson’s “ Greek Iambics,’’ and as far as we remember, the book 
was fairly useful. But here we have, within a compass of 150 pages, 
what is, in our judgment, a great improvement on Beatson. Mr. 
Kynaston gives us a multitude of passages from English poetry, and 
explains in notes affixed to them how many of the more perplexing 
phrases may be adapted to a Greek rendering. As all scholars know 
well, the resources of the Greek language are so great, that by skill 
and diligence an adequate translation can almost always be produced, 
though, indeed, there are phrases and turns of thought which it would 
be rash and venturesome to attempt to Grecise. Mr. Kynaston has 
selected his pieces with judgment, acd his notes, and especially his 
copious index of phrases, will be of the greatest service to both 
teachers and learners. 

Children at Jerusalem: a Sketch of Modern Life in Syria. By 
Mrs. Holman Hunt. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—The families of two 
brothers travel together through part of the Holy Land. One set of 
cousins is enthusiastic ; one set is indifferent. The contrast of their 
dispositions, as it is brought out by the scenes and places in which the 
travellers find themselves, gives a personal interest to descriptions 
which will be familiar to most readers. Yet the descriptions—as, 
for instance, that of the lighting of the Sacred Fire by the Greek 
Patriarch—are fresh and vigorous. ‘This is an entertaining and in- 
structive little volume. 

We have received the fifth volume of The Complete Works of Bret 
Harte, collected and revised by the Author. (Chatto and Windus). It 
contains four short stories,—‘‘The Story of a Mine;” “ Thankful 
Blossom: a Romance of the Jerseys;” “The Twins of Table Moun- 
tain;” “Jeff Briggs’s Love-Story ;” and “ The Condensed Novels,” 
humorous parodies of popular writers, which delighted many readers 
when they first appeared, and which it has been a great pleasure to 
read again. Some of them, notably those of Michelet and Victor 
Hugo, are excellent. ‘‘Lothair,’ too, is good; the name of 
“Plusham,” for the ducal seat where Lothair meets the Lady 
Corisande, is a very happy thought. 
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Advanced English Grammar, 12m0_ .......0.......00 
Ainsworth (W. H.). Auriol, new edition, cr 8vo .. 
Alcott (L. M.), Little Women, 8th edition, 12mo (S. Low & Co.) 36 
Brine (F.), British Decorations, 8th edition, SVO......cscesessecececeeesees (Stanford) 2/0 
Brive (F.), Tourist's Map of Iceland, square...... ..(Stanford) 36 
Brown (A.), The Doctrine of Sin, 12mo... .s.seeseeeeee(Hamilton) 2/6 
Chalmers (‘Thos.), by D. Fraser, cr 8VO .......0.. «(Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury Tales, 12M0 sescee.....cesseseseesecseeees (Blackie) 1/6 
Christopher (S.), The Rose of Venice, cr 8vo .... ...(Washbourne) 5 0 
Collins (W.), The Fallen Leaves, new edition, 12 Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Crawley (W. J. C.), Handbook of Competitive Exam ous......(Longmans) 2 6 
Creighton (L.), First History of England, 12m0 .....00......0000(Rivngtons) 26 
Cristiani (R. S.), Technical Treatise on Soap and Candles ...(3. Low & Co.) 31/6 
Disraeli (B.), In a Series of 113 Cartoons from Punch, new edition (Bradbury) 2.6 
Disraeli (B.), Public Life, by F. Hitchman, new edition, er 8yo (S. Low & Co.) 8/6 
Diver (E.), The Young 1 octor’s Future, Cf 8V0 ..scesees...csecseeee (Smith & Elder) 36 
Domestic Economy Reading (The), Standard 4, 12mM0_ .....sseeeeeee .(Stewart) 16 
Dostoyeffsky (F.), Buried Alive, 4th edition, er 8vo.. (Longmans) 6/0 
un (J.), Landlords and Tenants in Ireland, cr 8vo.. (Longmans) 6,0 
Edward (E. B.), Lord Brackenbury, Cr 8V0.....ccecceceee,ccccceee ( 
Elphinstone (H. W.), Introduction to Conveyancing, 2nd ed., Svo...(Maxwell) 14 0 
Hamily Herald (The), Vol. 46, 4t0 .......cssce..ccsecsseseee.e+s.casecsoasonessenson (Office) 4/6 
Fox (0. J.), Early History, by G. O. Trevelyan, new ed., cr 8vo,,.(Longmans) 6/0 
Gardiner (S. R.); Outlines of English History, 2nd Period, 12mo (Longmans) 1,6 
Gibson (J. M.), The Mosaic Era, &¢., 8V0 cc... ccsccssseee (Hodder & Stoughton) 76 
Govett (R.), Exposition of the Gospel of St. John, Vol. 1, 8vo ......(Bemrose) 76 
HW Ivey (A.), A Syllabus of Materia Medica, 5th edition, 32mo .........(Lewis) 16 
eath (F. G.), Peasant Life in the West of England, 4th ed. (8. Low & Co.) 10.6 
Household Queen (TRO), TRO oee..ccc.e.ccscossssc0ncces..c.sseesccese( hour News) 3$'6 
illustrated Catalogue of the Paris Salon, 8vo..... «.. (Hamilton) 40 
wets (J.), Bible-Text Cyclopmdia, new ¢d., 8V0 seeccccceeeees veceeseess (Gall) 50 
ee (C.), A Key to the First Steps in Greek Prose, 18mo ......(Macmillan) 26 
ingdom of God and the Kingdom of Darkness (The) (Hodder & Stoughton) 7 6 
Knetley (C.), Westward Ho, 2 vols. 12m0 .......cesecssceecesseeeeen (Macmillan) 10.0 
ingsley (C.), Works, Vol. 27— Discipline, &e., cr 8vo (Macmillan) 60 
L nder (T. D.), Tales of the Highlands, er 8vo...... ...(Hamilton) 60 
La. (L. B.), Geography of British Empire, 18mo..... ..(Rivington) 26 
vt al, (T. H. L.) » Every-Day Errors of Speech, 12mo ................0.... (Tegg) 26 
x Dine (D.), Zoological Atlas, 4t0 ..........cccccccccsscesesscsscceceseenees (Johnston) 106 
ep (D.), The Church and Puritans, 3rd edition, cr 8vo ...(J. Clarke) 26 
ulhall (M. G.), Balance-Sheet of the World for Ten Years, cr 8vo (Stanford) 60 
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O’ Reilly (Mrs.), Sussex Stories, er 8V0...........0000.00.-- 
Order of Compline, according to Sarum, imp. sq ........ (Pickering) 20 
Owen (J.), Evenings with the Skeptics, &e., 2 vols. 8vo...............(Longmans) 32,0 
Practical Retlections on Every Verse of the Gospels, 2nd ed. er 8vo(Rivington) 4/6 


casghaeddeeaenil (Strahan) 60 


Pratt (L. L.), Plucked from the Burning, er 8V0 ..........0.......c0c0000. (N.T.L.) 16 
Religious and Educational Aspects of Temperance, cr 8vo...............(N.T.L.) 16 
Ruhle (C.), French Examination Papers, 3rd edition, 8vo ...... (Natt) 50 





Sanson’s Memoirs, new edition, crown 8vo .. sesesceceeee- (Chatto & Windus) 3,6 
Spencer (C.), Bicycle Road Book, new edition, er 8vo ......(Griffith & Farran) 20 
Stewart (J.), Home and Class Book of Arithmetic, 7th ed., er 8vo ......(Relfe) 2/6 
Stirling (W.), Text Book of Practical Histology, 4to............(Smith & Elder) 14,0 
St. Athanasius, Select Treatises, &c., 2 vols. CF 8V0.cccccccccccccec00-. (Pickering) 15/0 
Thomas (A.), Our Set, 3 vols. crown 8vo ............ .-scseeeeeeeef Tinsley Bros.) 31/6 
Trench (R. F.), History of Toasting and Drinking Health, er 8va ...(N.T.L.) 1/6 
Tytler (S.), Papers for a Thoughtful Girl, 10th ed., er 8vo ....+...(Isbister) 5/0 
Tytler (S.), Heroines in Obscurity, third thousand sovececececeee( ASeer) 5/0 
Venn (J.), Symbolic Logic, er 8vo............ seadieae -..eeee(Maemillan) 10/6 
Voice of the Pulpit on Temperance (The), cr 8vo ... acecsces. «(enka WG 
Walker (J.), Rhyming Dictionary, new ed., cr 8vo.. -.-(Routledge) 36 
Watson (J.), Kant, and his English Critics, 8vo ........................(Maemillan) 126 
White (W.), Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church (Griffith & Farran) 18 0 
Yeames (J.), Harold Hastings, er 8vo. sapsiebacanagidess<ssasaen | ae 






















ALLNUTT.—On the 5th inst., at 14 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, John Allnutt, 
Esq., only son of the Jate John Allnutt, Esq., of Clapham Common, aged 78. 


“EAS TERN AR T.” 
700 ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE, PORCELAIN FABRICS, 
CARPETS, BRIC-A-BRAC. 
ASE FOR LIBERTY AND CO.’S NEW WORK, 
Price 1s and 1s 3d, post free, 
LIBERTY and CO., Eastern Art Stores, 218 Regent Street, W. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
HINDLEY’S FAST COLOURS. 
| From 9d per yard. 


Patterns sent and Estimates given. 


CHINT ZES. | C. HINDLEY and SONS, 


| 134 OXFORD STREET, W. 
b] 
LiMnNMERS NOT E tL, 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 
This old-established Hotel, situated in the most fashionable part of London, 


having been rebuilt and handsomely furnished, now contains every modern 
comfort for the accommodation of Families and Gentlemen. 


It has also Apartments specially adapted for Military and Public Banquets and 
Wedding Breakfasts. 


THOMAS BENSKIN, Proprietor; Miss FLEMING, Manager. 








Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 

the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the 

ROWLANDS’ teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the teeth, 
imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 

the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Health depends in « great measure upon the soundness 
of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 

| asa pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 
Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row- 
lands’ Odonto. 
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| The APOLLINARIS CoO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, 5.W. 
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TABLE WATERS.” 
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“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD,” 
“ Specdy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
— Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
&e , &e. 

The name of the ‘‘ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genwineness. 
Of a!l Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 
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Rt. Hon. the Earl of Glasgow. Rev. Canon Liddon, 
Rt, Hon. the Earl of St. Germans. Rev. Canon Carter. 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Limerick. Rev, Canon Cooke. 
Rt. Hon. and Rev. the Earl of Mulgrave. The Right Hon. the Countess of 
Rt. Hon. & Rev. Viscount Molesworth. Cottenham, 
Lord Ashley. The Lady Caroline Courtenay. 
Lord Edward 8. Churchill. Dowager Lady Lytton. 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. Lady Charles Paulet. 
Baron de Rottenbury, C.B. Lady Henry Scott. 
Vice-Admiral Robertson Macdonald. Lady Edward 8, Charchill. 
Rt, Rev. Bishop Jenner. | Hon. Miss Winn, 
Dr. Harrington Tuke, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
br, Russel!i Reynolds, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
Dr. Andrew Clark, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR LADY PATIENTS. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, St. Raphael's, Woodside, Croydon. 


USSELDORF.—A COMFORTABLE and ELEGANT 

) HOME, in a family of the bigher artistic and musical circles of Diisseldorf, 
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advantage. Excelleut table. Terms high.—Apply, Consul HELANDER, 
Diisseldorf. 
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| 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. | 


Examination for MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 


MONDAY, June 20th, 1881. 


College, Liverpool ; Queen’s College, Birmingham ; St. Cuthbert's College, Ushaw ; 
Stonyhurst College ; University College, Bristol ; the Yorkshire College, Leeds ; 
the School of Science and Art, Newcastle-on-Tyne; the Literary Institute, Edin- 
burgh; St, Benedict’s College, near Inverness; and (for Ladies only) at the 


Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, 


Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age to the Registrar 
(University of London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.), at least Fourteen Days 


before the commencement of the Examination. 
April 30th, 1881. 


ARTHUR MILMAN, M A., Registrar. 


In addition to the Examination at the University, | Street, Strand, W.C. 
Provincial Examinations will be held at Owens College, Manchester ; Queen's 


It is particularly requested that all applications for C 


: : : SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of busi 
OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that the next Half-yearly | not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
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O GENTLEMEN with CAPITAL. 
—EIGHT GENTLEMEN with a capital of 
£5,000 each REQUIRED to JOIN two others who 
will subscribe the like amount, to work one of the 
best paying undertakings yet established ; the scheme 
is one of public importance.—Full particulars can be 
had on application to MAJOR JOHNSON, Victoria 
House, 111 Victoria Street, S W., but as the matter is 
perfectly bond fide none but principals with the capital 
named at command need apply. 
OCIETY for the SUPPRESSION 
of the OPIUM TRADE, 

The ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING will be held on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 10th, 1881, in the Lower Hall, 
at EXETER HALL. 

The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon, the Earl 
of SHAFTESBOURY, K.G., at 3 o'clock. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, Hugh Mason, Esq , 
M.P., the Rev, Canon Stowell, M.A, the Rev, David 
Hill, and Alfred Henry Buynes, Esq., F.S.S., are 
expected to address the Meeting. J. W. Pease, Esq., 
M.P., Mr. Alderman Fowler, M.P., Ernest Noe}, Esq., 
M.P., Benjamin Whi worth, Esq , M.V., D. J. Jenkins, 
Esq., M.P., Arthur Pease, Esq., M.P., Lewis Fry, Esq., 
M.P., James Cropper, Esq., M.P., B. W. Richardson, 
Esq., M.D., F’.R.S., hope to be present. 

Admission free, No Tickets required. 


A RLISTS’ GENERAL BENEVO- 
LENT INSTITUTION, for the Relief of 
Distressed A tists, their Widows, and Orphans. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 
Willis’s Rooms, on SATURDAY, May lith, at Six 
o'clock. 

The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY in the 
Yhair. 

Donations will be received and thankfully 

acknowledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 24 Old Bond 
Street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


QRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES, by Ariists of the Continental 
Schools (including Portraits of the Right Hon, W. E, 
Gladstone, Prince Bismarck, Count Moltke, Dr. 
Diéilinger, and other wo:ks by Franz Lenbach), is 
NOW OPEN. Admission, Is. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS.—The FORTY-SEVENIH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN from 9 till 7. 
Admission, 1+; Catalogue, 6). 
Ii. F, PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mal. 


| Bye literarisch gebildeten Deutsch 
Z sprechenden Publicum London's steht ein 
aussergewbbniicher Kunstgenuss bevor. Den Auf- 
fo derungen mehrerer Freunde folgend hat der 
beriiimte in Deutschland, Russland, und Frankreich 
wohl bekan.te Recitator, Herr Professor ALEX- 
ANDER STRAKOSCH, vom Conservatorium in 
Wien, sich entschlcssen, hier einige DRAMATISCHE 
VORTRAEGE zu halten, welche unter hohem Protec 
torate in der Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, 
Portman Square, W., stattfinden werden. Zum 
Vortriige gelangen :—Freitag, den 13 Mai, ‘* Hamlet,” 
von Shakespeare; Mittwoch, den 18 Mai, erster 
Monolog aus ‘‘ Faust,” von Goethe, und * De- 
metrius,” von Schiller. Freitag, den 20 Mai, “ Kinig 
Lear,” von Shakespeare. Abonnement—Karten fiir 
all drei Vortriige, i 2 und 1 guinea fiir numerirte und 
h 4 guinea fiir unnumerirte Pliitze; so wie Billets 
zu einzeinen Vortiiigen, i £1, 10 sh., und 5 sh., sind 
zu haben bei den Herren D. Nutt, 270 Strand, W.C. ; 
J. Mitchell, 33 Old Bond Street, W.; A. Siegle, 11u 
Leadenhall Street, E.C,; F, Thimm, 24 Brook Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W.; Triibner and Co., 57 and 59 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Williams asd Norgate, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. Anfang der 
Voitriige, Abends 8} priicise. 
Das STRAKOSCH COMITE. 


YEV. R. H. QUICK, formerly Assist- 
ant Master at Harrow, takes into his house 
boys who have not before been at a boarding-school, 
and who are intended for the Public Schools.— 
Address, Hill House, Guildford. 
{XPEN SE of PRIVATE TUITION. 
4 —An EXPERIENCED TUTOR, without other 
duties, can receive, in a large country house, a few 
PRIVATE PUPILS on moderate terms, —‘ M.A. 
Oxon.,” Millbank House, near Malvern. 


[ KAF MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK 
and UNDERSTAND SPEICH, on the Oral 
System, by a Lady trained to instruct the Deaf by 
Mr. VAN ASCH. ‘horough education and a happy 
home ensured—Apply, “L. C.,” care of Miss 
QUAYLE, Manor Vil illesden, London. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. 
Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the Cullege, Cheltenham. 


R.A., Honorary 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDG 


E, Lord Chief Justice of England, 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.0., D.O.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal 
application to 


Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


EK. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, ' 





--- 


ARTISTIC FURNITURE, EARLY ENGLISH CABINETS, CHIMNEY-PIECES AND OVER-MANTELS 
WALL BRACKETS, AND TABLES. : 


EARLY ENGLISH DINING-ROOM FURNITURE, 





DRUCE AND GCoO.,, 
68, 69, and 58 Baker Street; and 3 and 4 King Street, Portman Square, W. 





BEDROOM FURNITURE IN SOLID ASH AND AMERICAN WALNUT; 1,000 BRASS AND IRON 


BEDSTEADS IN STOCK; 


COMBINATION SUITES. : 


CARPETS IN SPECIAL DESIGNS AND COLOURS 


Illustrated Catalogues and Estimates Free. 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE.—There 

will be an ELECTION in June to FIVE 

OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. No boy is eligible who is 

under 12 or over 14 on June Ist.—For particu'ars, 

apply to the BURSAR (C, H. Lane, Esq.), Wellington 
College, Wokingham, 


JOSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 

‘W SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE to be competed 
for June 28th, value from 70 Guineas (covering school 
fees) to £20. Ages under 14} and 15}. Candidates 
may be examined at Rossall or Oxford, as preferred, 
in Classics or Mathematics.—Apply, Rev. the HEAD 
MASTER, Rossall School, Fieetwood, 


AOVER COLLESG SB. 


Presidevt.—EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 

A CHAPEL and another New BOARDING-HOUSE 
having recently been completed, each Boarder will 
now bave a separate bedroom. 

The Second Place for Cooper's Hill, entries for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., haye been obtained during 
the last year. 

Tuition from 13 to 18 Guineas, Board, £46 6s. 

For particulars apply to the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
the Head Master; or W. KNOCKER, Esq., the 
Honorary Secretary. 

XIOYAL AGRICULTURAL 

COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For the SCIENCE —— of AGRICUL- 


For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 

The R.A.C. Farm, surrounding the College, is a 
mixed Farm of about 500 acres. 

CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT.—The 
Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c, apply to the 


Principal. _ “Ss Ss 
RADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Head Mistress—Miss AGNES Y. LEE. 

Funds available to the extent of £450 per annum for 
Scholarships at the Universities. School Fees, £12 12s 
and £15 15s perannum. No extras. 

Summer Term begins on Wednesday, April 20th. 

At the Michaelmas Term a Boarding-house will be 
opened under the supervision of the Head Mistress, in 
connection with the School. 

Fees, for board, &c., £60 per annum. 

For prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
School. 


ee COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


EIGHT OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two of £60; Two of £50; Two of £30; Two of £20. 
EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Candidates residing in Eugiand may be examined 
in London. 
For particulars, apply to 








HEAD MASTER, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 








TrPHE NOTTINGHAM SCHOOL 
BOARD invite applications for the post of 
INSPEOTOR of BOARD SCHOOLS (Male or Female), 
Salary, £250 per annum. 
The whole time of the person appointed to be 
devoted to the work of the Board. 
A printed list of duties may be obtained on request 
before May 24th. 
Applicants must be between 25 and 45 years of age. 
Applications, stating qualitications, &., with testi- 
monials as to fitness for the office, must be sent not 
later thin May 26th. 
Candidates are requested not to canvass. 
WILLIAM PACKER, Clerk. 
School Board Offices, Nottingham, April 26th, 1881. 
( WENS COLLEGE, MAY. 
J CHESTER.—The COUNCIL having decided to 
FOUND a NEW PROFESSORSHIP of APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS, invite applications from Gentlemen 
desirous of becoming Candidates, The fixed stipend 
is £350 per annum, in addition to two-thirds of the 
fees paid by students. The appointment will date 
from September 29th next. Further information 
respecting the duties of the Professor may be obtained 
from the Principal of the College. Applications and 
testimonials addressed to the Council will be received 
up to May 28th. P 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


ee 2% SCHOOL. 
CHAIRMAN OF GOvERNORS—Tho LORD BISHOP of 
EXETER. 


HEAD MASTER—The Rev, EDWARD HARRIS, M.A, 
late Classical Assistant-Master at Cliftoa College. ° 
The New School, with Chemical Laboratory, built 

from the designs of Mr. W. Butterfleld, is now in use, 

Tuition Fee, £15 to £21 according to age. 
Boarding Fee, £50 to £60, —,, ” 

There are valuable Scholarships tenable at the 
School, 

Also Exhibitions to the Universities and other 
places of higher education of the aggregate yalue of 
£500 per annum, a sox, 18 

Apply to the Clerks, Messrs. DAW ani N, 
Bediord Circus, Exeter ; or to the HEAD MASTER, 
at the School. a _—__—— 

OME REQUIRED for GENTLE 
WOMAN and TWO CHILDREN, ina ory | 
country place, where some tuition could be bi - 

desired. Church views must be moderate; 100 

and table good; situation high, dry, and bracing. 

Address, “C. D.,” care of MAY'S, 159 Piccadilly. _ 


CHOOL for DAUGHTERS | 
GENTLEMEN, 34 Ladbroke Gardens, Kens = 
ton Park, W.—Preparation for University Exa f the 
tions, The plan of teaching is similar to that, bea 
High Schools. First Professors and Certi wt 
Governesses. Particular attention to diet and bygi - 
Terms moderate.—For prospectuses, apply to 
pal. NEXT TERM begins MAY 3rd. 
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ats 
OPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 


A 
Hionorarats ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 
rbyshire. 
Bridge, Derby’ B. HUNTER, M.D., &c. Fender Frames, |  Bedsteads, 


icians } THOS. MACCALL, M.D., &c. A - 
Resident Phys (THOS. beer Marble ditto Bedding, 
rous improvements have been made (especi- Fire-irons, | Furniture for 


URNISHING IRONMONGERY. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and GENERAL 
HOUSE FURNITURE. 


Nume tment), and additional Bed- J 
aly anne a eg The Turkish Bath is — —. | a, 
room ACO ted for Invalids, highly ventilated, G: ao leces, | Dining-rooms, 
pocaliarly I dabic space,—For prospectus, apply to asaliers, rawing-rooms, 
snd of ampe Me Clocks and Bronzes, | Lamps, 


tee MANAGER, — Kitchen Utensils, | Baths, 
=m g's COCOA. Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery. 


Tee 
E , GRATEFUI.—COMFORTING. Gas and Hot-water Work. 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws The most extensive assortment of Furnishing Iron- 


“By o ° : ss ee eas = Siege shea 

operations of digestion and nutri- | mongery, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 30 large 
qich overs Careful application of the flue proper. | Show Rooms. : ‘ 
feo of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided | (orZA OIL, highest quality, 2s 10d per gallon. 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured | KPROSINE, ditto, safe and inodorous, for Duplex 
beverage Which may save us many heavy doctors’ | and other Lamps, Is 4d per gallon. Five gallons and 


; is by the judicious use of such articles of | ynwards, 1s 3d. 

ey “ constitution may be gradually built up P ie acide 
nil strong evough to resist every tendency to 
unt Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
und us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
botany We may escape many a ay Fee A a oe contains upwards of 850 illustrations of his un- 
ourselves well fortified with pure | *C ae & Ppro- | yivalled Stock of General Furnishing Ironmongery, 
perly nourished ~— sera’ as -: 6 Cabinet Furniture, Bedsteads, Bedding, &c., with 
van HommoraTaic OREMISrs. — ga made with reference to 
Also Makers of 7 series Sie See credit, without in Fa Me 4 altering the system of 
cake ee eee ae plain figures and fixed prices, thus retaining to the 

——_— 3 * 
* purchaser all the advantages of prices arranged for 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY | net cash. 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 39 Oxford Street; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street, 
reference to Freach Brandy. They hold the largest | &c. 

vock of Whisky in the world. Suppliedincasksand | 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
lication to DUNVILLE and O©O., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distillories, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





ILLIAM S. BURTON 


Sends a Catalogue gratis and post paid. It 











LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Bree we aoe hence ve —_ to injure Health or Skin. It 

7 > prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 

SESRELSLE, oe fo a ABLE ennaee from Lah Restores when falling off ; 

a , A AE Tc + trengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 

AMPLO UGH’S PYRETIC SALIN E, and Moustaches to grow ; and when used for Children 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, | forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- | by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and 1s, 

vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MENTHOLEUM, |DOUGHTYS VOICE LOZENGE 
ai has been known to, and appreciated by, thousands 

Toe GREAT EASTERN REMEDY FOR | of musical, literary, and other celebrities for 
HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, &c. nearly 40 years. It is the result of many years’ 


study of the human voice. Resonance of sound 
MENTHOLEUM is the greatest boon ever yet and clearness of tone were the objects aimed at 
resented to sufferers from Nervous Headache, Over- by the inventor, and, after much careful study 
frascular Exertion, Toothache, and other nervous and observation, he at length prepared the 
affections. A few drops applied externally afford | Lozenge known as 
instant relief. Of Chemists, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 43 6d; or, | DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
post free, 18 3d, 38, &e. |" Of all Chemists, 1s, 2s 6d, 5s, &c. Proprietors, 
Dépit: F. NEWBERY and SONS, 1 King Edward F. NEWBERY and SONS (Established A.D. 
Street, London, E.C. } 1746), 1 King Kdward Street, London, E.C. 











THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NEA V E’S INFANTS 
| FOR AND 
FOOD INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
Baitish Mepicat JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 


IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
$0LD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


ALL WHO SUFFER “ace 














FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
‘Care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.O. 





ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ 


PERFECTED 
COD LIVER OIL. 


BI “Itis so pure and tasteless that when oil will agree at all this is sure to do so.’”—** On Loss of Weight, 
Hoot Spitting. and Lung-Disease,’’ by HORACE DoBRLL, M.D., Consulting (late Senior) Physician to the Royal 
Oepital for Diseases of the Chest, &c. 
Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.’”’—British Medical Journal. 


it »_ pany persons to whom the taste of the oil has hitherto been an obstacle, will, doubtless, be able to take 





No uauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’”’—Medical Press and Circular. 
a Pharmuceutical product, which is in its way unrivalled.”"—London Medical Record. 
A great boon to get such an gil. It well deserves the name of ‘ Perfécted.’ ’—Practitioner. 


sng ALLEN and HANBURYS’ PERFECTED COD LIVER OIL is prepared from fresh 

trem of ted livers at their owa factory in Norway, and by an entirely new and special process. Whilst free 

this ie ensive taste and odour, it possesses in the highest degree all the medicinal and nutritive properties of 

7 traluable remedy, for which there is no equivalent. It can be borne and digested by the most delicate. 

» therefore, who have difficulty in taking cod liver vil should insist on having ALLEN and HANBURYS’ 

LECTED OIL. Sold only in imperial quarter-pints. 1s 4d; half-pints, 28 6d; pints, 4s 9d; quarts, 9s ; 
Capsuled, and bearing the Trade-Mark, a PLOUGH. Of all Chemists, and of 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 





LA* LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Baron CAMPBELL. 
The Bight Hon. Viscount CRANBROOK. 
The Hon. Vice-Chancellor Sir CHARLES HALL. 
The Hon, Mr. Justice MANISTY. 
WILLIAM FREDERICK H1GGIns, Esq. 
EbxOND RoBert TurNER, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Edward Bailey, Esq. 
Francis ‘thomas Bircham, Esq. 
The Hon, Hallyburton @. Campbell. 
John Clerk, Esq., Q.C. 
Frederick George Davidson, Esq. 
John Deedes, Esq. 
William James Farrer, Esq 
Henry Ray Freshfeld, Esq. 
The Hon. Alfred E. Gathorne Hardy. 
Sir Farrer Herschel!, Q.U., M.P. 
William Frederick Higgins, Esq. 
Holdsworth Hunt, Esq. 
John James Johnson, Esq , Q.C. 
William Rolle Malcolm, Esq. 
Richard Nicholson, Esq. 
Charles Manley Smith, Esq. 
John Swift, Esq. 
John Marmaduke Teesdale, Esq. 
Edward Tompson, Esq. 
Sir William Henry Walton. 
Arnold William White, Esq. 
Charles Norris Wilde, Esq. 
Basil Thomas Woodd, Esq. 
Invested assets on Dec. 31st, 1880 . 
Income for the year 1880 .... ee 480,432 
Amount paid in claims to Dec. t 12,642,214 
Reversionary Bonuses allotted for the 
five years ended December 3lst, 


£5,404, 488 









TEGO .ccrcosssconstectasunensesenannninn-tteeseen 675,853 
Aggregate Keversionary Bunuses 
hitherto allotted .............c0.cc.cc-eceee 6,198,991 


The expenses of management (including com- 
mission) are under 4$ per cent. of the annual income. 
Attention is specially directed to the Revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society ; to the new rates of Premium, 
which are materially lower for young lives than 
heretofore; to the new conditions as to extended 
limits of free travel and residence; and to the re- 
duced rates of extra Premium. 
Loans are granted on security of Life Interests and 
Reversions in connection with policies of assurance. 
Prospectus and Form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 
HOSNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BANK.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank a!so receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Oredit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 
y 


Prove AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Rizght Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
ODERATE PREMIUMS, 

BONUS ALLOWED TO — AFTER FIVE 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office, 8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


R OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
\ EASTER HOLIDAY PROGRAMME.—Beauty 
and the Rose (a fairy tale, written by Ellis Key- 
nolds, Esq.), given by Mr. Eric Lewis, Mixs Irene 
Verona, and Mr. Charles Lauri (the renowned 
gymnast). The Missing Wand, a Necromaantic Sketch 
(by Ellis Reynolds, Esq.), given by Professor Hellis 
and Mr. Charles Lauri. Lectures on the Chemistry of 
the Universe, and the Induction Coil. Harp Solos, by 
fr. F. Chatterton. Violin Solos. by Miss Cissy E. 
Brousil. Mandoline Solos, by Malle, Corti, accom- 
panied by Madame Coventry. Readings by Miss Glyn 
and Mrs, Stirling. For times, see daily papers. Ad- 
mission, ls. Open from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10. 





OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
&e. 

NSTANT RELIEF and RAPID 
CURE. 

JADE'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


PILLS, the safest and most effectual Care for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared only by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
ls 14d; three in one, 2s 9d. 

Ask for EADE'S @OUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
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Just published, price Is; by post, 1s 2d, 
HE CRIMBA, 1854-55. By W. H. 
RUvSSELL. LL.D. 
WILLIAM Ringway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 


L2!?s's TIME-SAVING 





PUBLICATIONS. 
LETTS’S PERPETUAL DIARIES may be 


commenced on any dayin any year. Prices from 
6s 6d. 


LETTS’S LIBRARY CATALOGUES for 
Large or Small Libraries, From 5s upwards. 
LETTS’S ANALYTICAL INDEX.—Adjuta 


Memorie; or, Index Rerum. From 4s. 


LETTS’S GENEALOGICAL ALBUM and 
FAMILY REGISTER. Invaluable, From 10s. 
LETTS’S CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX- 
BOOK, with Printed Headings. From 4s. 
LETTS’S NEWSPAPER SCRAP-BOOK for 
PRESERVATION of CUTTINGS. From 3s 6d. 
LETTS’S DETAILED ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE on receipt of One Stamp. Of all 


Booksellers, or LETTS, Limited, 33 King William 
Street ; or 72 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


_ISESS, 2690 STRAND. 
MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
WwW. E.C., LONDON. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &c. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 
THE Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 13d and 2s 9d per box, 


URKEY, PERSIAN, 


AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpetr, in the Newest Designs. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
| eat CARACAS COCOA, 


A choice prepared Cocoa, 
“ A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Standara, 


GUARANTEED PURE. 
* COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted, 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Discases of the most formidable and 
chronic characters have been cured by Holloway’s 
remedies. Ulcerations which have proved themselves 
incurable by any other known means have healed 
kindly under the purifying and regencrating influence 
of this excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, con- 
tracted museles, and glandular swellings can be: most 
safely and effectually healed by Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills, which can do no harm under any cireum- 
stances. Neither of these medicaments has anything 
deleterious in its composition; both are essentially 
purifying and strengthening in their nature. The 
combined power of these noble remedies enables them 
successfully to cope with most descriptions of im- 
purities, and to cure, or at least.relieve, most varieties 
of diseases. 








GOLD MEDAL, 








FRY’S 
COCOA 





FRY’S 
COCOA 














————___ 


Just published, crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth boards, 7s 6d, 
A NEW AND MOST USEFUL BOOK OF REFERENCE. 


DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 


Ancient and Modern. 


“These articles touch on almost every conceivable point of interest to English Chare 
written in a moderate spirit, and contain a vast amount of scattered information which we do 
to have before seen comprised within the limits of a single volume.”—Church Bells. 


hmen......A 
not Temember 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 2 Paternoster Buildings, 





THE 


GROSVENOR 


GALLERY 


SUMMER EXHIBITION, 


NOW OPEN 
DAILY, NINE TO SEVEN. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGs, 





DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE CURED, 


No Poisonous Effluvia, no Foul Gases or Smells, CAN POSSIBLY EXIST where 
the ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS is used. : 


It ensures thelr certain destruction. It is self-acting, out of sight, fixed in a few minutes, cannot get 
out of order, lasts many years, and secures perfect safety from noxious vapours in closets, pipes, drains, and 


sewers, Costs 368. 


*‘ One of the sanitary precautions most urgently needed at the present day is a means of preventing 
sewer gas from entering houses...... The ‘ Antiseptic Apparatus’ is, in our view, one of the most valuable 
although simple, inventions of the day, and is likely, we believe, to come into very general and extensive uso,” 


—British Medical Journal. 





Antiseptic Apparatus Manufacturing Co., 27 Harrow Road, Paddington, London, W, 


(See Testimonials.) 


Apply to the SECRETARY, 





STEPHENS’ 


STAINS 


FOR WOOD, 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely Durable ; the Process Cheap, Expeditions, and without 


Smell. 


Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and as an 


effective Border round Turkey Carpets. 


Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 
HENRY C. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 





WILLS’ BEST. 


BY THE COURTESY OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is now sold at the 


BIRDSEYE, puREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 





LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


KINAHAN’S 








PURE, MILD, and MBLLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 


LL THE CREAM OF OLD IaISH WHISKIES. 


WHISKY. 





Dr. HASSALL says:—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Nuwmerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 





EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITE 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
Ask for the Liecbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. . 
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THE 


NEW SMOKE-CONSUMING, 
SLOW-COMBUSTION GRATE. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


UBLIC attention having been recently directed to the prevention | chain in front of the grate, which you may handle and use without 
of Smoke, one result has been the production of a Grate which | the slightest inconvenience. 
may possibly solve the Smoke-fog Question in an acceptable manner, In front of the wire cinder basket a fender guard is provided, just 
and inaugurate a much-needed revolution in the domestic use of fuel. sufficient to protect the person from fire, and to make a pretty 
The inventor is Mr. Edwards, Jun., of the Firm of Edwards and covering to the basket, the ordinary fender being dispensed with 
Son, Great Marlborough Street, author of publications on Domestic altogether. Outside the fender guard a tile or marble hearth may 
Fireplaces, Ventilation, &c., whose name has been for many years be provided. 
well-known to readers on Sanitary Science. At the top of the grate a plate of iron is made movable, so that 
Mr. Edwards has taken up the question of preventing smoke as it the setting of the grate may be easily accomplished, and the 
was left by the late Dr. Neil Arnott. He has considered all the machinery of the register may be got at in a few minutes, if 
practical objections to Dr. Arnott’s Grate, of which his Firm were the necessary. 
principal manufacturers. He has considered all the different schemes In connection with his system, but not as a part of his patent, Mr. 
to which Dr. Arnott’s grate has given rise, and he has introduced 2 Edwards seeks to introduce the plan, well known to students of sani- 
grate which he maintains is free from the objections made to previous tary science, of almitting fresh air, air entering from an external 
smoke-consuming grates, and possesses the superlative merits of wall, passing along a channel of suitable dimensions, generally below 
being effectually smoke-preventing, inexpensive, and wonderfully the floor, becoming warm by contact with the back parts of the grate, 
simple. and entering the chamber at a temperature of from 90 to 120 degrees, 
Mr. Edwards adopts the principle of putting a body of coals sufli- instead of at from 30 to 50 degrees, by cold air-channels, or by doors 
cient fora day or a night’s consumption into a fire-basket or chamber, and windows, as at present, occasioning draughts of cold air. 


making a fire in the common way on the top of the body of couls, By his invention Mr. Edwards maintains that the following advan- 

and allowing the coal to burn gradually downwards till the whole is | tages are gained :— 

consumed. This principle is substantially the same as that adopted 1. A practical immunity from Smoke. 

in Dr. Arnott’s grate, and in the modification known as the Builder 2. A fire that will burn from morning till night, or from 

fire. It also resembles, in some particulars, a grate patented by Mr. night till morning, with little or no attention. 

Goodchild, an architect of Guildford, in 1857, but it embodies sub- 3. No chimney-sweeping, except perhaps once in ten years. 

stantial improvements on each method. Instead of machinery to 4. No coal-scuttle, except at lighting the fire. 

lift the basket of coals as it burns down, Mr. Edwards uses what may 5. No tongs or fire-shovel. 

be called a blind, to move down by degrees in front of the body of The only implement used is a poker, to thrust occasionally into the 

burning fuel. body of burning fuel, which also serves to push down the blind from 
Mr. Edwards dispenses with a sunk ashpit altogether. He balances | time to time in front of the fuel. 

his blind in front of the body of fael by chains and weights, and so For offices, the depth of fuel is provided to last from eight to ten 


arranges them that they can be got at most readily in case of any- | hours. For such places as railway stations, the wards of infirmaries, 
thing being wrong, without any necessity for pulling out the grate. &c., the fire is made deep enough to last for eighteen hours. 

He provides a wire basket in front of the grate, which catches all the If theadvantages mentioned can be satisfactorily established, there 
¢oal that falls, and allows the dust to fall through it into a trough out , can be little doubt that the grate will become a highly popular one, 


of sight, the cinders to be used for next day’s consumption. | and, as the inventor terms it, the Grate of the Future. 


| 
For regulating chimney draught, Mr. Edwards dispenses with the| In having a fire that will burn all day with little or no attention, 
¢ommon register door, which you cannot get at except by putting | be economical, inexpensive, and produce no smoke, advantages are 


your hand up a hot and dirty chimney, and provides a door with a! gained which for offices and domestic purposes are invaluable. 


This Grate may be seen in daily use at Messrs. Edwards and Sons’ Premises, 49 Great 
Marlborough Street, near to Regent Circus, Oxford Street. 


Just published, price 103 6d. 
In royal 8vo, with 106 Illustrations a New and Revised Edition of 
THE VENTILATION OF DWELLING- HOUSES, 
AND 
THE UTILISATION OF WASTE HEAT FROM OPEN FIRE-PLACES ; 
With Chapters on “London Smoke and Fog,’’ “ Modern Fire-places,” &c. 
By FREDERICK EDWARDS, Junior, 
Author of “Our Domestic Fire-places,’’ &. 


; 3 We may conclude by saying that we strongly recommend the book before us, as a very able summary of the subject with which it deals, and as one of the best 
Publications of the day for giving general information on principles and methods of heating and ventilation in a concise form.’’—Builder (leading artiole), March 19th. 


Price One Shilling, by post, Thirteen Stamps. 


LONDON SMOKE AND FOG. 
With Some Observations on the Country Parsou’s Grate, and on other Modern Fireplaces. 





Lonron: LonemAns, GREEN, AND Co. (1881.) 
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AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


i. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


The LIFE of COLIN CAMPBELL, Lord 


CLYDE. Illustrated by Extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By 
Lieutenant-General SHADWELL, C.B. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, Maps, 
and Plans, price 36s. 


“* An interesting and graphic description of a varied and notable career.””— 
Spectator. 

“The simple, self-denying, friend-helping, brave, patriotic soldier stands pro- 
claimed in every line of General Shadwell’s admirable memoir.’—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 

“‘ The writer’s style is uniformly clear and easy. He gives very lucid accounts 
of individual military operations, such as the relief of Lucknow ; and bis pictures 
of the more complicated campaigns—the pacification of Onudh and Rohilecund, 
for example—leave a vivid impression on the reader’s mind.’’—St. James's Gazette. 

“The great Scottish General is one of the shining examples of what patience, 
determination, and the great sense of duty may accomplish.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“It would not be possible to find a more instructive story of a soldier’s life,”’— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


II. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


At HOME in FIJI. By C. F. Gornon 


CumMInG, Author of “ From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.” In 2 vols. post 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Map, price 25s. 


“Two beautiful and enchanting volumes of foreign talk and travel."—Daily 
Telegraph, 

“The author carries her readers with her through many a quaint and pic- 
turesque scene of native life, with the ever-varying and beautiful background of 
sea-coast, or forest. or river-bank, and enables them to realise her keen sense of 
enjoyment in it all."—Atheneum. 

“« Miss Gordon Cumming and Miss Bird are, perbays, the most delightful lady 
travellers of the day.”—Liverpool Mail. 


Ill, 


The NEW VIRGINIANS. By the Author 


of “* The Private Life of Galileo,” “Junia,” &. 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 

“*The New Virginians’ is beyond a!] question thoroughly amusing...... A singu- 
larly fresh and life-like book.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

«Decidedly livelier and more entertaining than most novels."—Manchester 
Examiner. 

“The book altogether is exceedingly entertainirg.”—Scotsman. 

“¢ The author's account of her experiences in Virginia wil] be read with great 
amusement.”—John Bull. 


IV. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By General Sir E. B. 


HAMLEY, K.C.M.G, Second Edition, crown Svo, 2s 6d. 


The TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY. By Atrrep 


AYLWARD, Commandant, Transvaal Republic; Captain (late) Lydenberg 
Volunteer Corps. Second and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, with a Map, 
price 6s, 


*TWIXT GREEK and TURK. By M. 


VALENTINE CHIROL. In One Volume post 8vo, with Frontispiece. 
[Neat week. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THE ART JOURNAL. 


** Notable among the Illustrations of the May number is a fac-simile, not only 
in drawing but colour, of Sir FREDERICK LEIGATON’S Design for his Picture of the 
* DAPHNEPHORIA.’ : 

“Not less faithful is a fac-simile of MERYON’s celebrated etching of ‘THE 
ABSIDE of NOTRE DAME,’ which forms one of the illustrations to Mr. Wedmore's 
paper on ‘ Hints to Collectors—Charles Mér yon.’ 


“A steel engraving after H. S. MARKs's ‘ Experimental Gunnery ' completes 
the full-page engravings. 

“Illustrated articles by Mr. ROBSON (architect to the London School Board), on 
* ART AS APPLIED TO SCHOOLS ;' by HERBERT MARSHALL, On ‘SKBTCHING IN WATER- 
CoLours ;’ by Professor RICHMOND, on ‘COMPOSITION AND DECORATION ;’ and by 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, on ‘A RENAISSANCE ART PLAGIARISM,’ are amongst the 
literary features of the number.” 


THE ART JOURNAL, Monthly, 2s 6d. 


26 Ivy LANE, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 


OROFESSOR HEER’S “PRIMEVAL WORLD of 
_. SWITZERLAND.” With Geological Map and 560 Illustrations. Edited 
by James HeYwoop, M.A., F.R.S. In 2 vols. 8vo, price 12s, 
London : LONGMANS and Co, 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 18/1, 
in Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
ae me es £2, with ent fee of 
ubscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Mer shi 26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town sues meta 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. > 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process bas been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full purticulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 














$$ 


MESSRS. LONGMAN’S PUBLICATIOong 
The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES 


JAMES FOX. By GrorGe OTTO TREVBLYAN, M.P., Auth “ 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay.” Cubinet Edition, being the hom, tte Lite 
Bv0, 6s. y abine ition, being the Fourth, Crown 


LANDLORDS and TENANTS in IRELAND. 


being a Series of Letters written to the Times in 1 . > 
Crown 8y0, 6s. 881. By Fintay Dov, 


EVENINGS WITH the SKEPTICS; or, Free 


Discussion on Free-thinkers. By JOHN Owen, Ri 
2 vols. 8vo, price 32s. + Hector of East Anstey, 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 4 


EUROPE, By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D., Author of « Ai 
the Norman Conquest of England,” &c. With 65 Maps, 2 vols. Ove teed . 
- 8y0, 1 


BURIED ALIVE; Ten Years of Penal Seryj. 


tude in Siberia. By FEDOR DOSTOYEFFSKY. Translated from th 
MARIE VON THILO. Fourth Edition, crown 8yo, price 6s. 0 Buia by 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Ear of 


BEACONSFIELD, K.G. ‘ Quicquid agunt homines.” Cabinet Editi 
in 1 yol. crown 8yo, price 6s, dition, complete 


REMINISCENCES. By Tuomas Cartyzz. 


Edited by JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 





JAMES CARLYLE, of Ecclefechan. Lord J&FFREY. 
Epwankb IRVING. JANE WELSH CARLYLE. 
Appendix :—SOUTHEY ; WORDSWORTH. 


The BRONZE IMPLEMENTS, ARMS, and 


CRNAMENTS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. By Joan Evans. 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c., Author of “* The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain.” With 540 Illustrations, 8vo, 25s, 


The ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS. By Henry 


DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A., Author of “ The Elements of Banking,” &, In? 
vols. crown 8yo. [ Vol. I., price 7s 6d, next week. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


HEAL A N D S ON 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION. 


HE UNITED TELEPHONE COMPANY (Limited) 
has entered into an arrangement with the POSTMASTER-GENERAL 
under which the Company will supply TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION 
throughout the Metropolis, upon what is known as the EXCHANGE SYSTEM, 
under a special licence from the Postmaster-General. The instruments used by 
this Company are those now in general use in all the Exchanges in America ; th 
are also used by upwards of a thousand firms in Liverpool and Manchester, 
in most of the important towns in the United Kingdom, and have given the 
greatest satisfaction, not only from the distinct manner in which the words 
the speaker are heard, but also the ease with which his voice can be . 

It may be mentioned as an instance of one of the many ways in which the 
Telephone may be utilised to save time, labour, and expense, that the Times avails 
itself of this Company’s System to transmit verbally, by the Telephone, the 
speeches of the Members from the House of Commons to Printing House Square. 

The POSTMASTER-GENERAL having entered into an arrangement with the 
above Company, the latter are now prepared to establish exchanges in all 
principal suburbs so as to afford not only ication bet local sul 
scribers, but also; by connection with their City and West-end Exchanges, with 
subscribers to every other Exchange. 

The following districts are to be included in the above arrangement :—Balbam, 
Battersea, Bayswater, Bermondsey, Bow, Brixton, Brompton, Camberwell, Cam- 
den Town, Chelsea, Clapham, Clapton, Dulwich, Hackney, Hampstead, High- 
bury, Highgate, Holloway, Islington, Kennington, Kensington, Kentish Towa, 
Kilburn, King’s Cross, Lambeth, Limehouse, New Cross, Notting Hill, Peckham, 
Pimlico, Poplar, Rotherhithe, South Kensington, St. John’s Wood, Stoke New- 
ington, Stratford, F 

By this means, Merchants, Brokers, and private individuals, residing in any of 
the above districts, can instantaneously communicate with all parts of 
Metropolis, and also with any of the Subscribers to the Exchange System. 

The Company are prepared to run PRIVATE LINES, if desired. 

For Terms and full Particulars, apply at the Head Office of The UNITED 
TELEPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED, 36 COLEMAN STREET, E.C. 


: lee CITY of LONDON FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(Limited). 
OFFICES—101 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Capital, £1,900,000, fully subscribed. 
DIRECTORS 
Chairman—Alderman H. E. Knight. 
Vice-Chairman—Lightly Simpson, Esq. 
Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. | Robert Morley, Esq. 

















Lord Colin Campbell, M,P. Alderman G.S. Nottage. 
Hon, Reginald Capel. Edward Leigh Pemberton, Bs» 
M 


Spencer Gore, Esq. Bs 
Kichard Basil Huth, Esq. W. J. Thompson, Jun., Esq. 
W. H. Maturin, Esq., C.B. Vincent Biscoe Tritton, Esq. 
General Manager—L. OC. Phillips, 10d 
This Company insures almost every description of property in the Uxi 
Kingdom, and in many places abroad. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
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_ 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Joscelyn. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. 3 vols. om 
«This book is very clever and entertaining.” —Pall 


sydne y. By Georgiana M. 
; By the Author of 


RAIK. 3 vols. 
-Knots. 
Love-Kn¢ Love-Story,” &c. 3 vols. 
e River. By Mrs. 
Beside | the of * Patty,” &c. Ps 


His Little Mother. By the 


AvTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


the Future Marquis. By 


CATHARINE CHILDAR. 3 vols. [Next week, 


ition of Lord Bracken- 
Cheap ped B. Epwarbs. 5s, bound and 
illustrated. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





UN:iTARIAN AFFIRMATIONS, 
Just published, in 1 vol,, price 33 6d. 
OSITIVE ASPECTS of 
UNITARIAN THOUGHT and DOCTRINE, 
Ten Lectures recently delivered by various Ministers 
in St, George's Hall, London. With Preface by the 
r. MARTINEAU. 
ge free for cash orders at the price named. 
Address, Miss PHILPOT, British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London. 
Ready May 16th, 32 pp., post free, 1d stamp. 
A PREFACE to, with EXTRACTS from, a 


OOK of the BEGINNINGS, 
including a word of Reply to the Saturday 
Review and Pall Mall Gazette. By GERALD MASSEY. 
Wittrams and Nora@atre, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 





8vo, sewed,. Is. : 
ESUS of NAZARETH and his 
CONTEMPORARIES. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


NOW 


READY. 


I. 
THE DEATH OF THEMISTOCLES, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By JOHN NICHOL, M.A. Oxon., LL.D., 


Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Glasgow. 


Extra feap. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


II. 

KANT & HIS ENGLISH CRITICS; 
A COMPARISON OF CRITICAL AND EMPIRICAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

By JOHN WATSON, M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. 

Demy 8v0, price 12s 6d. 


Ill. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN CAIRD, D.D., 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Glasgow, and one of her Maje-ty’s Chaplains for 
Scotland. 

Second Thousand. Demy 8vo, price 10s 6. 

** 4 book rich in the results of speculative study, 
broad in its intellectual grasp, and happy in its 
original suggestiveness.” — Edinburgh Review, 

January, 1881, 


Iv. 
EVOLUTION, EXPRESSION, and 
SENSATION, 
By JOHN CLELAND, M.D., F.R.S., 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8yo, price 5s. 


Vv. 
RABAN;; or, LIFE SPLINTERS. 


A Poem by the Author of “ Olrig Grange,” ‘‘ Borland 
Hall,” and “ Hilda,” 


Extra feap. 8vo, price 7s 64. 


“This exquisite poem is a worthy successor of 
‘ Tilda,’ though utterly unlike it either in the warp or 
in the woot of the story.”"—Spectator, March 19th, 1881. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE, 
Publisher to the University, Glasgow. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





APER MONEY, the Money of Civi- 
lisation; GOLD MONEY, the Money of 
Barbarism. Proposed Exchequer Note. By JAMES 
HARVEY. 
Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease, By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.O.S,, &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: OC, MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. Ue heter, 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 302, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
ConrTENTS. 
1, THE REVOLUTIONARY PARTY. 
2. LITERARY LIFE OF LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
3. THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY ON 
TESTAMENT. 
4. THOMAS CARLYLE AND HIS REMINISCENCES. 
5. RusstaN LAND LAWS AND PrASANT PROPRIETORS. 
6. SIR ANTHONY PANIZZI. 
7. ENDOWMENTS OF THE CHURCH IN 1830 AND 1880. 
8. MINISTERIAL EMBARRASSMENTS. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 259, for MAY, price Is. 
ConrTENTS. 
‘1. Tue Portrait oF A Lapy. By Henry James, Jun. 
Chapters 29-34. 
2. Memory’s Sonc. By A. Matheson. 
3. OLD MyTHOLOGY IN MODERN Poetry. By Andrew 
a Bradley. 





THE NEW 





. Lost. 
5. Sik Donatp Srewart’s MarcH FROM KANDAHAR 
TO KaBuL. 
6.. THe Encuish Community In Iowa. By Robert 
mson. 
7. ASHorr PLEA For SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE AND 
FOR AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
Macmi.ian and Co., London. 


PLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
MAY, 1881. No. DOCLXXXVII. Price 2s 6d. 


e. CONTENTS. 
Tue Sworn. 


A Frencn SPECULATION. 

SHoRT SERVICE AND ITS SUPPORTERS. 

Tue Private SEcRETARY.—Part VII. 

Avrtonrograpnres.—No. III.—Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle. 

Mr. Giapstorn’s ELEVENTH BUDGET. 

True Magic. To W. W.S. 

Tar New Nostrum ror IRELAND. 

Tax Earn or Braconserezp. 


WILLIAM BLace wooo and Sos, Edinburgh and 
ondon 





CIVIL and MILITARY EXAMINATIONS, 
Now ready, post 8vo, stiff cover, 2s, 


HANDBOOK of ENGLISH 
DICTATION. Compiled for the Use of 
Candidates in all Civil and Military Examinations, 
This collection of passages is intended for the use 
of candidates for all preliminary, test, or qualifying 
examinations, and is especially designed with a view 
to final preparation and practice during the month or 
six weeks immediately preceding the examination. 
It contains many of the passages that have already 
been given in the examinations conducted by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, together with others of 
various degrees of difficulty, so as to meet the require- 
ments of most candidates. 
. : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 


NGINE-DRIVING LIFE; or, 

Stirring Adventures and Incidents in the Lives 

of Locomotive Engine-drivers. By MicuarL Rey- 
NOLDS (the Engine-driver's Friend). 

** Any one who wishes to get a real insight into 
railway life cannot do better than read ‘ Engine- 
driving Life’ for himself ; and if he once takes it up, he 
will find that the author’s enthusiasm and real love 
of the engine-driving profession will carry him on till 
he has read every page.’’—Saturday Review. 

«The book from first to last is perfectly fascina- 
ting. Wilkie Collins’s most thrilling conceptions are 
thrown into the shade by true incidents, endless in 
their variety, related in every page.’’—North British 
Daily Mail. 

“ We are glad to welcome this work, the author of 
which combines a feeling heart and picturesque fancy 
with a thorough practical knowledge of what he 
writes about.’’— Edinburgh Courant. 

Crossy LocKwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ HAll 
Court, London, E.C. 





NOW READY. 
ae EW VOCAL TREATISE;” the 
Diaphragm, or Breath Secret. Dedicated 
by special permission to her Royal Highness the 
Princess Christian. By Percy E. Rivers, 
R, MILts and Sons, 40 New Bond Street, W. 





Fifteenth Edition, enlarged to 100 pages, post free, Is. 


OW to INVEST. No one should 
invest either large or small sums without first 
reading this work. ‘‘ More valuable than ever .’’"— 
Vide Public Press. 
Published by E. J. BARTLETT, F.R.G.S., 30 Great 
St. Helen's, London. 
EW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
HASTINGS.—See the BUILDER (41, by post, 
43d), for View and Plan—Also of Residence, 
Amherst—Ho6tel de Ville, Dixmude, and Design for 
Chapel, by Mr. Burges—Royal Academy, the Grosve- 
nor, and the Salon—Scotland in Early Times—The 
Forth Bridge—The Castie Garth, with Illustration 
Sanitary Condition of Isle of Wight, &e.—46 Cathe- 








} rine Street, und all Newsmen. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of “READY- 
MONEY MORTIBOY.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library: 


The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By 


WALTER BSSANT and JAMES Rice. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library: 
The BLACK ROBE. By Wilkie: 

COLLINS. 

“No honest critic can deny that we have in‘ The 
Black Robe’ a genuine success, which would go far 
to atone for many failures, The plot is most carefully 
constructed and artistically worked out, containing 
sufficient elements of mystery and uncertainty to 
make its unravelment a delightfully exciting task...... 
Altogether, ‘ The Black Roba’ may be counted as one 
more triumph for its author.’””"—Morning Post. 

Mr. JAMES PAYN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
FROM EXILE. By James Payn, 
Author of ‘* By Proxy,” ‘‘ A Confidential Agent.” 

“He would be a very captious old hand who was 
not amply compensated for any feeling of satiety 
suggested by his early penetration into the plot. by 
the merits which one has learnt always to expect in 
Mr. Paya’s work......[t is only fair to say that, even if 
the secret is guessed, the interest of the book can 
never be said tu flag...... We do not intend to indicate 
the nature of the surprises which are in store even for 
the reader who has, or thinks he has, foreseen what 
will he the end of the complication ; and we may end 
as we began our notice of an exciting book, by calling: 
attention to the undiminished liveliness of Mr. Payn’s 
style."—Saturday Review. 





NEW and IMPORTANT FINE-ART WORK. 
Large 4to, cloth, extra gilt, 31s 6, 


PASTORAL DAYS, or, Memories of 
a New-Engiand Year. By W. HAMILTON GIBSON. 
With 76 Illustrations, 

“ The title of this very beautifully illustrated book 
conveys but a very faint idea of its merits, which lie, 
notin the description of the varied beauties of the 
flelds and fens of New England, but in the admirable 
wood engravings, which, on every page, picture far 
more than could be given in words...... Most of the 
little vignette-like views might be mistaken for Birket 
Foster’s thoroughly English pictures, and some are 
like Old Crome’s vigorous idyis...... Nothing in the 
whole round of wood engraving can surpass, if it has 
ever equalled, these in delicacy as well as breadth of 
effect....... As many as thirty different artists, besides 
the author and designer, have assisted in producing 
this very tastefully illustrated yvolume.”"—Times, 


Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

POPULAR ROMANCES of the WEST 
of ENGLAND; or, the Drolls, Traditions, and 
Superstitions of Old Cornwall. Collected and 
Edited by RoBErT HUNT, F.R.S. New and Revised 
Edition, with Additions, and 2 Steel-plate Illus. 
trations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. By 


GRANT ALLEN. 

“ Taken as a whole, the volume is one of the best 
specimens of popular scientific exposition that we 
have ever had the good-furtune to fall in with. The 
author is a naturalist of the highest type; he has ace 
quired an insight into the woikings of Nature, which 
nothing but a close personal study of her manifold 
processes can give; and his command of cleer and 
impressive language is as complete as his knowledge 
is extensive."—Leeds Mercury. 





Crown 8vo, with a Map of the Environs of London, 
cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The SUBURBAN HOMES of 
LONDON: a Residential Guide to Favourite. 
London Localities, their Society, Celebrities, and 
Associations. With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 
and House Accommodation. 





Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 10s 6d. 


OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With 
54 Illustrations by Alfred Rimmer. 

““*Qur Old Country Towns’ is in every respect 
excellent. It is written in an agreeable and gossiping 
style, while it contains a great deal of curious and 
out-of-the-way information. The author is evidently 
an enthusiast in archeology and medisval history; but 
he always keeps his disquisitions on these subjects. 
within bounds...... He has extracted the essences of 
countless county histories ; he has the local legends 
and traditions at his fingers’ ends; and he links in- 
numerable historic worthies with the scenes where 
they distinguished th lves......But we have said 
more than to d an attractive 
book.”—Saturday Review. 


~ NEW VOLUME of the MAYFAIR LIBRARY, 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d, 


The CUPBOARD PAPERS. By 


Fin-Bge. 














Nearly ready, with over 120 Illustrations, price 1s. 


ACADEMY NOTES, 1881. With Illus- 
trations of the Principal Pictures in the Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, the greater Number of the 
Sketches drawn by the Artists. Edited by HENRY 
BLACKBURN. 





Nearly ready, with numerous L[ilustrations, price 1s. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1881. With 


Illustrations of the Principal Pic:ures at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, most of them from the Artists" 
Own Sketches. Edited by Henry BLACKBURN. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, with 12 Coloured Diagram3, 63. 


BALANCE-SHEET OF THE WORLD FOR 
TEN YEARS, 1870-1880. 


By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, F.S.S., 
Author of ‘The Progress of the World,’’ “ Republics of the River Plate,” &c. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE.—‘‘It is certainly as impor‘ant for us to know every 
ten years the progress made by nations in the various branches of industry and 
finances, as to take a census of their population. The task is comparatively easy, 
since it reduces itself to a careful comparison of the statistics relative to commerce, 
agriculiure, manufactures, revenue, and public debt, as exposed in the twenty- 
seven tables on which the present work is constructed, The diagrams show ata 
glance the :esult of the said tables confined to the nations of Christendom,—that 
is, Europe, America, and the Colonies of Great Britain.” 


Also, by the same Author, crown 8v0, cloth, 128 6d. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD, 


IN ARTS. AGRICULTURE, COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, INSTRUC- 
TION, RAILWAYS, AND PUBLIC WEALTH, SINCE THE BEGINNING 
OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

“The work, as a whole, seems to us to be remarkably impressive and full of 
instruction, »nd probably illustrates as no other method Could the almost in- 
credible progress of the world since the beginning of the present century, We 
regret that we cannot refer in detail to some of the curious statistics the author 
has becn at the pains to bring together on almost every imaginable item of pro- 
gress,..... The work ought to be of practical service to various Classes a8 a book of 
reference, and of interest to many who have no need of such a book,.’’—Times. 

“This is in many ways a remarkable book. It gives statistical information in 
-a highly condensed form respecting every country of the world whence such in- 
formation can be obtained. The statements given are well arranged and clear. 
The topes dealt with include almost every subject of material interest to the 
welfare of mankind Tt would be difficult, if pet impossible, to name another 
book which gives so much information of the same description in so small a 
space."—Economist, 


Crown 8vo, with 17 Illustrations and Maps, cloth, 63. 


THE TOWN, COLLEGE, AND NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD OF MARLBOROUGH. 


By F. EDWARD HULME, F.L.S., F.S.A., 
Author of © Familiar Wild Flowers,” ‘‘Art Teaching,’ * The Principles of Orna- 
mental Art,” ‘* Mathematical Instruments, and How to Use Them,” &c. 

‘The writer has been careful in consulting his authorities, and the book may 
give entertainment not only to old and present Marlburians, but also to all people 
who care for such matters,”—Saturday Review. 

“Ts worthy of a place in a book-case on the same shelf with White's 
*Selborne,’ It is rare to find a bock of the class so readable.”"—The Architect. 

“ Affords much information, imparted in a pleasant manner, and will be most 
acceptable to those who in any way are associated with the Town or College, and 
also to those who are inclined to the love of antiquities, especially where of so 
noteworthy a character as those to be met with on the Wiltshire Downs."— 
Devizes and Wiltshire Gazette. 

“Ought to have a wide circu'ation."—Wiltshire Times. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 


FOR 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


By CHARLOTTE M. MASON, 
Authoress of ‘‘ The Forty Shires, their History, Scenery, Arts, and Legends.” 
Post 8vo, cloth, Liustrated with numerous Maps and Woodcuts. 





Just published, 315 pages, 2s 3d. 


BOOK III., FOR STANDARD IV. 
The COUNTIES of ENGLAND. 


Uniform Scale. 

A Notice of the general aspect of each County; Interesting Reading Lessons on 
the Aspect. Industries, and History of the several Counties, 

This book is offered for Standard IV., because the Geography of England em- 
braces such various knowledge, that it appears to be a subject more fitted for the 
intelligence of children of ten and eleven, than for the younger children in 
Standard IIT, 

Classes which have been examined upon “ England" in Standard III. may use 
this Reading Book with advantage for Standard IV. The Lessons are upon new 
lines, and will be found to possess the attractive interest of a fresh subject of 
study, whi'e tending to fix what the children already know. 


Illustrated by Maps on a 


Also, recently published, 124 pages, 1s. 


BOOK I., FOR STANDARD II. 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated. 
Very simple Reading Lessons upon the lines laid down by the Code of 1879. 


An effort is made to treat the subject with the sort of sympathetic interest and 
freshness which should attract children to a new study. 


Preparing. 
BOOK II., FOR STANDARD III. 
The BRITISH EMPIRE and the GREAT DIVISIONS of 


the GLOBE, Witb numerous Pictorial [lustrations. 


BOOK IV., FOR STANDARD V. 


BOOK V., FOR STANDARD VI. 
ASIA, AFRICA, AMERICA, and AUSTRALASIA. 


Each book affords a complete and connected view of the subjects for each 
year’s work. ‘The matter is of an interesting character, conveyed in an easy, 
readable style. The language is simple, with a view to promote fluent reading. 
A very special feature of the work is that the letterpress is completely illustrated 
by clear Maps. Each Map is accompanied with a carefully prepared map exercise, 
to guide the children in classifying facts, and in making for themselves the list of 
names usually jearned from text-books. It is felt that without this kind of 
systematic use of maps, the facts of Geography cannot be satisfactorily lcarned 
from Reading Books. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


EUROPE. 





THREE IMPORTANT NEW 
BOOKS OF AFRICAN TRAVEI, 





MAJOR SERPA PINTO’S 


HOW I CROSSED AFRICa:; 


From the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean; Through 
Unknown Countries; Discovery 
of the Great Zambesi Affluents, &c. 
TRANSLATED BY 


Professor ALFRED ELWES. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 


With 20 Full-page and 118 Half-page and Smaller Illustrations, 13 
small Maps and 1 large one, cloth extra, 42s. 
[Now ready, 


DR. EMIL HOLUB’S 


SEVEN YEARS IN 
AFRICA ; 


Travels, Researches, and Hunting Adventures (1872 to 
1879). 


SOUTH 


TRANSLATED BY 
ELLEN E. FREWER, 
Translator of Schweinfurth’s ‘‘ Heart of Africa,” &c. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 
With 200 Illustrations and Map, cloth extra, 42s, 
[ Ready. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 24s. 


TO THE CENTRAL AFRICAN 


LAKES AND BACK. 


The Narrative of the Royal Geographical Society’s East 
Central African Expedition, 1878-1880. 
BY 
JOSEPH THOMSON, F.RGS., 


In Command of the Expedition. 


With a short Biographical Notice of the late Mr. Keith Johnston, 
Portraits, and a Map. 





THE LATE LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


Now ready, a REVISED and CHEAP EDITION, in One Volume 


OF THE 


PUBLIC LIFE 


OF THE 


RT. HON. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


BY 
FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 
Crown 8ro, about 600 pages, price 88 6d. 


N.B.—This Edition contains the very fine Photographic Portrait 
of his Lordship, by W. and D. Downey, taken when in office as Prime 
Minister, in attendance on the Queen at Balmoral. 





LONDON : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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GEORGE R.A, 


D. LESLIE, 


Will be published on Friday, May 13th, price 25s. 


o U R R I V E R. 
By GEORGE D. LESLIE, R.A. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


The Drawings, numbering nearly Forty, have been specially made by the Author himself, 
and have been engraved with acknowledged fidelity. Those which are on full-page will be 
printed separately, on SeLecreD INDIA Paper, and mounted with an ample Margin. Mr. 
Lestiz’s Book will contain nearly 300 pages, broad super-royal Svo, having Initial and 


Vignette Illustrations, and will be printed on superfine paper. 


*.* All the Booksellers can show Specimens of the Mounted Drawings. 
. g 





London: BRADBURY, AGNEW, and CO., 8, 9, and 10 Bonverie Street, E.C. 


THE LATE LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD: a Biography. 


By T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. 
23, Paper; 2s 6d, cloth. Fifteenth Thousand. 
“4 terrific exposure of the public career of Lord Beaconsfield.’’—Spectator. 
“he best Life of Lord Beaconsfield is that by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, and most of the incidents of Mr. 
Disracli’s early days which have appeared in the newspapers have been taken from Mr. O’Connor’s book, 
without, however, any acknowledgment.” —7ruth. 


BENNETT BROTHERS, 134 Salisbury Square, E.C. 


To be published immediately, crown 8vo, lds 6d. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE ORIGINAL 
GREEK. 


THE TEXT REVISED BY 
B. F. WESTCOTT, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterborough ; 
AND 
F, J. A. HORT, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. [Newt week. 
The Introduction and Appendix will very shortly be published, uniform in a separate volume, 


London : MACMILLAN ii co. 
SELECT 


LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S 


The attention of all Readers of the Best Literature is respectfully requested 
tothe List, Revised for the New Season, of the Principal Recent Books in 
Circulation at Mudie’s Select Library. is List (postage free on applica- 
tion) will be found to contain an unusually Large and Varied Selection of Recent 
Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and 
the Higher Class of Fiction. 


The Terms of Subscription—One Guinea per Annum—are the lowest on which 


it is possible to furnish a constant and satisfactory supply of the leading Books of 


the day. 
Fresh 


the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for 


‘optes of all New Books of General Interest continue to be added as 


an ample supply of all the Best Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


In addition to the List of Recent Books in Circulation, a New Edition of 


Mudie’s Catalozus of well-selected Second-hand Books ‘s «/so ready for 
delivery, This Catalogue comprises a large selection of the best Books of the Past 
ad Present Seasons, in good condition, with many older Works, several of which 


are out of print and not otherwise procurable, at the Lowest Current Prices. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW 


OFFICE-—2 KING 


OXFORD STREET. 


CITY STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIST. 


ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND 


KING LOUIS XVIII. 
DURING the CONGRESS of VIENNA. 


(HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED.) 


From the MSS. preserved in the Archives of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. 


With a Preface, Observations, and Notes, by 


M. G PALLAIN. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS, AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


1.—TWO PRETTY GIRLS. By 


Miss M. A. Lewis. 3 vols. 


2.—POLICY and PASSION. By 


Mrs. CAMPBELL PrAeEpD. 8 vols. 


“ Mrs. Praed is a vigorous writer, and she 
knows life. There is an abundance of exciting 
interest, and the scenery which envelopes it 
is painted with a glowing brush There are 
many minor characters in the book not less 
powerful than those of the central figures.””— 
St. James’s Gazette. 

“A novel of considerable power, and of 
decided interest.’ —Athenwum. 

“A remarkably good book, full of fresh 
and capable description, and abundantly 
supplied with sketches of character which 
show not a little power and observation.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“There seems to be an almost endless 
vista of interest and novelty opened up by 
this novel. The story is written with much 
mastery of the subject, power, strong earnest- 
ness, and sincerity.”’—Daily News. 


3.—An OCEAN FREE LANCE. 
By W. Criark Russet, Author of “ The 
Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’” &c. 3 vols. 


4—A CHILD of NATURE 


(Third Edition). By Roperr Bucnanan, 
Author of ‘The Shadow of the Sword,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


“The work of a genius and of a poet.”— 
Spectator. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, price 6s. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW (Second 


Series). By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author 
of “ East Lynne,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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MESSRY C. KEGAN PAUL & CO’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE LATE DR. WHEWELL’S LIFE. 


The LIFE of WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., late Master of Trinity College, Cambridge ; ang 
Selections from his Correspondence. By Mrs. STAIR DOUGLAS. With Portrait from a Painting by Samuel 























Laurence, demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. No. 
ENGLISH HISTORY. | a 

ENTRODUCTION t ENGLISH HISTORY. By SAMUEL R. GARDNER, Professm of |S 
Modern History in King’s College, London; and J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A.., St. John’s College, Cambridge, He] 
crown 8vo. [Immediately, a) 

et pe Rg . Print 

MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE. > 

r ? y - Bish 

An INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of MYTHOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. By the Rey, Had 
Sir GEORGE W. COX, M.A., Bart. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 9s. ines 

The | 

INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. Ld 


\ 
{ 


\\ = |\\ 


SIGHT: an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and Binocular Vision. By JOSEPH LR 
CONTE, LL.D., Professor of Geology and Natural History in the University of California. With 132 Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
ILLUSIONS: a Psychological Study. By JAMES SULLY, Author of * Sensation and |" 












































Intuition.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. [Immediately, mile 

—_—— te 
THE NEW COMMENTARY. et 
The PULPIT COMMENTARY. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D. M. SPENCE, M.A., and the at 
Rev. J. 8. EXELL. With Introductions by the Rev. Canon FARRAR, D.D., the Right Rev. the BISHOP of EDIN. tos 
BURGH, the Very Rev. Principal TULLOCH, D.D., and the Rev. A. PLUMMER. With Homilies and Expositions om 
by upwards of Seventy Contributors. Fren 
VOLUMES NOW READY :— and 
GENESIS. Third Edition, price 15s. | JOSHUA. Second Edition, price 12s 6d. Row 
JUDGES and RUTH. Second Edition, price 103 6d. I. SAMUEL. Third Edition, price 15s. thro 
EZRA, NEHEMIAH, and ESTHER. Fourth Edition, price 12s 6d. whet 
THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE’S NEW VOLUME. i 
The SPIRIT of the CHRISTIAN LIFE. A New Volume of Sermons by the Reo, ler 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. relie 
nome ' Kha 
THE LATE DR. COGHLAN. = 

# 
The MODERN PHARISEE, and other Sermons. By the Rev. J. COLE COGHLAN, DD, 

late Incumbent of St. Peter's, Vere Street. Edited by the Very Rev. H. H. DICKINSON, D.D., Dean of the Chapel T 
Royal, Dublin. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. a 
ny 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION (THE 20TH THOUSAND) OF 4 
SISTER DORA; a Biography. By MARGARET LONSDALE. With Portrait, small | par 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. decl 
eee ee deel 
“A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE SERIES."—St. James's Gasette. “ 
r . . ° > e 
The PARCHMENT LIBRARY.  Choicely Printed on Hand-made Paper, with a Miniatwt fine 
Frontispiece to each Volume, bound in limp parchment, antique, price 6s ; vellum, 73 6d each. trat 
VOLUMES NOW. READY :— Fra 
TENNYSON—IN MEMORIAM. TENNYSON—The PRINCESS. und 
POEMS SELECTED from PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. met 
ENGLISH ODES. Selected by EDMUND W. GOSSE. 
n 
MR. R. L. STEVENSON’S NEW VOLUME. -_ 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, A 
Author of “ An Inland Voyage,” §c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. Al 
ARABIA AND ARABIAN HORSES. = 
GLEANINGS from the DESERT of ARABIA. By the late Major R. D. UPTON, Avthor Te 
of “ Newmarket and Arabia.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. [immedi ote 
LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. Mm 


Lonvon: Printed by Joun CampBett, of No.1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
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